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DEMOCRACY AT SAN MARINO.! 


Few people were aware in October 1920 that the oldest elective 
institution in the world was on its trial. For the first time since 
1787 the two half-yearly Presidents of the ancient Republic 
of San Marino remained in office after their six months’ legal 
tenure had expired; for the first time since 1740 their successors 
were elected at an irregular date and for an unusual period, thus 
infringing the time-honoured constitutional practice, by which 


the two chief magistrates of San Marino are always elected on 
March 15 and September 15, and come into office on April 1 and 
October 1—a practice to which there had previously been only 
three exceptions in the many centuries of San Marino’s history : 
during the two occupations of the Republic by Cesare Borgia 
in 1503 and by Cardinal Alberoni in 1740, and during the diffi- 
culties with the Papal Legates of the Romagna in 1787.2. This 
unusual event and the reforms introduced into the Republic 
sixteen years ago invite a fresh sketch of its history and institu- 
tions, about which little has been written in English since Mr. 


1 L’ Archivio Governativo della Repubblica di San Marino riordinato e descritto 
per cura di Carlo Malagola. Bologna: Fava e Garagnani, 1891. Memorie 
storiche della Repubblica di S. Marino raccolte dal Cav. Melchiorre Delfico. 
Quarta Edizione. Napoli: Nobile, 1865. Ricordi storici della Repubblica 
di S. Marino. Di Marino Fattori. Sesta Edizione [edited by Onofrio Fattori]. 
Foligno: Campitelli, 1912. La République de San Marino. Par Henry 
Hautteceur. Bruxelles: Havermans, 1894. A Freak of Freedom, or the 
Republic of San Marino. By J. Theodore Bent. London; Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1879. Cesare Borgia e la Repubblica di S. Marino (1500-1504). Da Amy 
A, Bernardy. Firenze: Lumachi, 1905, Jl Cardinale Alberoni e la Repubblica 
diSan Marino. Studie ricerche. Di Carlo Malagola. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1886. 
Verbale dell’ Arringo Generale dei Capi-Famiglia tenutosi il giorno di Domenica 
25 Marzo, 1906. Rep. 8. Marino: Angeli, 1906. 
e Generale della Seduta 18 Settembre, 1920, 
Sammarinese, 1920. 

2 Malagola, L’ Archivio Governativo della Repubblica di San Marino, pp. 96~97. 
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Bent’s entertaining little book, but to which the late Carlo 
Malagola’s work upon its archives and his admirable monograph 
upon Cardinal Alberoni’s occupation have added copious 
materials. 

The founder and eponymous hero of San Marino was a pious 
stone-cutter named Marinus, a native of the Dalmatian island 
of Arbe, which has latterly loomed considerably in the public 
eye, having been assigned by the treaty of Rapallo to Jugoslavia, 
but, in defiance of that treaty, occupied for a time by D’ Annunzio’s 
‘ legionaries.” Conferences of diplomatists have been asked to 
assign territories to this or that State, because some famous per- 
sonage connected with it had been born there; but the Republic 
of San Marino, never desirous of extending its boundaries, but 
the least imperialistic of countries, laid no claim at Paris or 
Rapallo to the birthplace of its founder. The “‘ Fabulous Life ” 
of the saint, published and criticised in the Acta Sanctorum,} 
describes how, with his friend Leo, he was summoned to work 
on the walls of Rimini in the joint reign of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, how he went to quarry stones on Monte Titano, upon which 
the Republic now stands, how he returned to work on an aqueduct 
at Rimini, and remained there for twelve years, preaching the 
gospel. A woman, calling herself his wife, then turned up from 
Dalmatia, and applied to the magistrate for restitution of con- 
jugal rights, whereupon the pious mason fled to Monte Titano. 
His hiding-place was, however, discovered by some swineherds 
and revealed to his alleged wife, who followed him thither, only 
to fall dead at his feet, after confessing her fraud. Remaining 
on his mountain, he built a chapel upon the property of a widow 
of Rimini, a certain Felicissima, whose son, endeavouring to 
attack the trespasser, was suddenly paralysed. At the mother's 
prayers, Marinus restored to him the use of his limbs; and 
Felicissima, converted to Christianity, gave the mountain and 
its spurs and confines to him and his successors for ever. The 
legendary account concludes, that he was ordained a deacon by 
Gaudentius, Bishop of Rimini, who occupied that see from 346 
to 360, and whose statue adorns the church of Serravalle, and 
that he was alive at the time of the heresy of Martianus, which 
is placed in 359. This anonymous biography commits serious 
errors of chronology, for it makes Marinus come to Rimini under 
Diocletian and Maximian in 257, or nearly thirty years before 
their joint reign. But the mention of the episcopate of Gau- 
dentius has led most historians to place the foundation of San 

* Septembris, vol. ii. pp. 208-220 (Venice, 1756). 
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Marino after the middle of the fourth century. The Saint’s 
bones, which the Lombard King Aistulph pretended to have 
carried off to his church of San Marino at Pavia, were found when 
his tomb in the old church was opened in 1586, and his bed, 
hewn in the rock, is still shown to the visitor. 

San Marino was thus, in its origin, a religious community, 
“ the world forgetting, by the world forgot,’ which, as its numbers 
grew, developed a rudimentary government, consisting of the 
heads of families, who collectively formed the Arengo (a name 
revived by D’Annunzio in his constitution of the “ Regency of 
the Carnaro’’) under the leadership of the religious chief, according 
to the usual custom of primitive peoples, of which Melchizedek 
was the earliest, and Montenegro under its bishops down to 1852 
was the best modern example. Similarly, the General Council 
of the Republic of Andorra was originally composed of the heads 
of families. The dying founder had left San Marino free ab 
ulroque homine—from Emperor or Pope; but in 1834 the Papal 
antiquary, Carlo Fea, claimed for the Holy See “ sovereign rights 
over the Republic of San Marino” on the ground that the Liber 
Pontificalis } mentions the castellum Sancti Marini among the 
places restored by Aistulph in 755 to Pepin the Short, and given 
by the latter ‘‘ to the Pope and to all his successors for their 
perpetual possession and disposal.” The historians of San 
Marino point, however, to a document of 885, the oldest in the 
rich Republican archives, which describes how a lawsuit between 
Stephen, Abbot of San Marino, and Deltone, Bishop of Rimini, 
was conducted by experts in Lombard, as well as Roman, law, 
as a proof that it was not under Papal rule.? 

There are few allusions to San Marino before the middle 
of the thirteenth century. A document of 951 was signed by the 
Lombard king, Berenger, ‘‘ in the parish church of San Marino,” ® 
whither he had fled before the army of the Emperor Otho I. In 
1100, 1170 and 1253, the little community was enlarged by the 
purchase of the neighbouring castles of Penna Rossa and Casole. 
By this time the population had become sufficiently numerous to 
render the Arengo too large a body for the transaction of public 
business, which, as we see from a document of 1253, had then been 
transferred to the Council—a body which under various names 
and with various numbers has existed ever since. This Consiglio 

1 Ed. Duchesne, i. 454. 

4 Delfico, Memorie storiche; i. 17; ii. Appendice, p. i; Malagola, L’ Archivio, 
one cacatien Vulturnense, apud Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scripiores, i. pt. 
ii, 428, 
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Generale, or Consiglio Principe e Sovrano della Repubblica, as it 
was finally called in 1862, has at times numbered as many as 
85, and at the date of Alberoni’s occupation as few as 27, but since 
then has uniformly consisted of 60. Before 1873 only the inhabi- 
tants of the capital, the Borgo beneath the mountain, the villages 
and those of the outlying communes who had houses in either of 
those two places, were eligible as Councillors, 40 from the capital 
and the Borgo, 20 from the villages: these, since 1756, formed 
three classes, 20 nobles, 20 townsmen and 20 country-folk. 
Originally, and, indeed, as late as 1560, elected by the Arengo, 
when, after 1560, that institution fell into disuse, for nearly four 
centuries the Council formed a close corporation, co-opting new 
members whenever vacancies occurred by death or resignation.! 
On March 25, 1906—a famous date at San Marino, commemor- 
ated by the name of a street and an inscription outside the parish 
church—a peaceful and conservative revolution, which was really 
only a return to the original constitution, restored the system 
of election by the Arengo, one-third of the Council becoming 
renewable every three years.2 But in September 1920 the 
Council resigned in a body and adopted the system of enlarging 
the primitive Arengo into a single electoral constituency, embracing 
the whole Republic and electing the 60 Councillors under practic- 
ally universal suffrage and proportional representation, illiterates 
not being disqualified. As the population at the last census of 
1908 was only 11,002, the total number of votes polled at the 
General Election of November 14, 1920—2352—represented a 
considerable proportion of the adult male population of this tiny 
State of thirty-two square miles. Seeing that at the historic 
Arengo of 1906 only 802 heads of families voted, San Marino 
has made a considerable advance since then in the direction of 
democracy. 

It is significant of the origin and tendencies of this ancient 
community, that the victors at this democratic election were the 
Catholic Popular Party, who secured 29 seats, as against 18 
carried by the Socialists and 13 by the Democrats; for San 
Marino’s political parties bear a family likeness to those of Italy, 
and this Conservative Republic, which has for the last twenty 
years had a Socialist agitation, imported from abroad, and the 


* Malagola, L’ Archivio, pp. 42-52, 68; Il Cardinale Alberoni, p. 13. 

* Fattori (6th edn.), pp. 129-41; particularly valuable, because Sig. Onofrio 
Fattori, the editor, was one of the two Captains who presided over this historic 
mecting of the Arengo. 


* La Liberta of Sdn Marino, Nov. 20, 1920, 
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doubtful blessing of a party press, had previously borne a resem- 
blance to the Whig government of England in the eighteenth 
century in the name of liberty by a close corporation of a few 
leading families. Indeed, there is a parallel between the unre- 
formed Council of San Marino and the famous Peerage 
Bill of Stanhope in 1719, which sought to make the House of 
Lords a close corporation by prohibiting the sovereign from 
creating more than six new peers. Thus from being a close 
oligarchy San Marino has become in twenty years an open demo- 
cracy, but, like Great Britain, by gradual stages. And, like the 
British in 1689, the Sammarinesi in 1906, when they made a revolu- 
tion, went back centuries in their long history to find a precedent, 
instead of indulging in rhetorical prolusions on the rights of man. 

These democratic reforms only temporarily affected the 
highest office in the State. San Marino still continues to have as 
Chief Magistrates of the Republic two Presidents, holding office 
for six months and called Capitani Reggenti, who are not re-eligible 
for three years after the end of their former term. We find the 
Capitani Reggenti, under the name of Consules, for the first time 
in a document of 1244, and from 1390 down to the present day 
a complete list of their names has been preserved, with the solitary 
exception of those for April 1435—a record unique in the history 
of elective institutions. Even during Cesare Borgia’s usurpation 
of the Republic they continued to be elected, but only for three 
months; and, though Cardinal Alberoni temporarily converted 
the Chief Magistracy into a triumvirate, composed of a Gon- 
faloniere and two Conservatori, the Capitani Reggenti were elected 
the moment that his arbitrary occupation ended, on February 5, 
1740. But, though their office has lasted for nearly seven cen- 
turies, it has not always borne the same title. In the extant 
statutes of the years 1295 to 1302 they are styled Capitaneus et 
Defensor, the former, who was of higher rank, being the equivalent 
of the Podesta of an Italian Commune, the latter representing 
the contemporary Capitano del Popolo. The distinction in 
status between the two Captains was preserved down to the 
reforms of 1906 by selecting the former from the class of nobles, 
the latter from the country-folk; since then the former is chosen 
from the townsmen, and, as the more instructed, presides. The 
separate title of Defensor disappeared, however, after 1331, 
and both officials were indiscriminately called Capitanei, to which 
the alternative seu Rectores had already been added. From 


1, Bernardy, Cesare Borgia, pp. 48-49; Malagola, “77 Cardinale Alberonit, 
pp. 178, 291. 
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this Latin alternative title springs the Italian modern term, 
Capitani Reggenti. 

The revolution of 1906 left unchanged the method of their 
election. On March 15 and September 15 the Council selects 
from its members twelve persons (of whom six are townsmen 
and six countrymen), and then elects three of each category out 
of these twelve. The six elected then go into the parish church, 
where they are grouped in three pairs, each consisting of a towns- 
man and a countryman. The names of these three couples are 
placed in three balls, and these balls put into a ballot-box, which 
is deposited upon the altar. A child then takes one ball out 
of the box, and the two names which it contains are those of the 
Capitani Reggenti for the next six months. A newly elected 
Captain must accept office, or pay a fine, and a statute of 1561 
declared any citizen who made this gran rifiuto to be ‘‘ perpetually 
infamous,’ and any Councillor who had spoken in his excuse 
liable to expulsion from the Council and payment of a like sum. 
The reason of this severe enactment is the difficulty, as one of 
the Captains explained to me, of finding suitable persons for the 
Presidency of so small a Republic. A similar enactment exists 
at Andorra, where no one under sixty may refuse an office. 

This difficulty is much enhanced by the so-called divieto, 
or exclusion of a Captain from office for the next three years—a 
provision due to the fear of personal ascendancy in a tiny com- 
munity, for small States are always peculiarly jealous of big men, 
and we have seen a little country reject a great statesman, whom 
many a large one would have been thankful to possess. At times, 
however, such has been the lack of available candidates for 
the Presidency, that this prohibition, first introduced in the six- 
teenth century, was infringed : the most notable cases being that 
of the great patriot, Alfonso Giangi, re-elected immediately after 
Alberoni’s occupation to the Chief Magistracy which he had held 
the year before, and, still more remarkable, those of the two 
Captains Gozi and Faetani, re-elected in 1787 in direct continuance 
of their previous term of office, in order that they might conclude 
the dispute between the Republic and the Holy See. 

This last case was successfully quoted during the debate of 
September 1920 as a precedent for the prolongation of the actual 
Regents until after the General Election. Thus it was that no 
new Capitani Reggenti were elected on September 15 of that year, 
but the existing Regents remained in office till December 5, when 
their successors, two members of the Catholic party, who held 

1 Malagola, L’ Archivio, pp. 90-102. 
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their posts till April 1, 1921, came into power. But even without 
infringement of the divieto, the same man becomes Captain many 
times. Looking through the Fasti Consulares of San Marino, 
one is struck by the many consulships held by members of the 
three ancient families of Belluzzi, Bonelli and Gozi; indeed, 
some of the oldest families in Italy may be found among the 
peasant-statesmen of San Marino, whose names (a Simone di 
Belluzzo was Captain as far back as 1378) appear in the Republic’s 
archives centuries ago. Although no Sammarinese statute draws 
any distinction between a noble caste and the rest of the citizens, 
the then prevalent love of titles introduced their customary use 
in the seventeenth century, and the nobles came to form a section 
of the Council. When the French Revolution began to influence 
Italy, a decree was passed inviting “ the so-called nobles volun- 
tarily to renounce their pretended aristocracy ’’—and this, though 
revoked in 1807, was renewed at the “ revolution” of 1906. 
Conscious, however, of the importance of snobbery as a political 
and economic factor, the Republicans of San Marino have 
bestowed the title of “ Patrician’ and since 1861 those of 
Duke, Marquess, Count, Baron and Viscount upon foreigners, 
while the Equestrian Order of San Marino decorates the Regents 
at public functions and some foreign citizens at private parties. 
Many years ago, having occasion to write to a certain French- 
man, who had compiled a bibliography of San Marino, and had 
been created a baron by the grateful and sagacious Republicans, 
I received an irate postcard, drawing my attention to the fact 
that I had addressed him as “ Baron,” whereas he had recently 
been raised several steps in the Apennine peerage and had become 
a duke. The fine statue of the Republic, which adorns the 
Pianello, was the gift of a lady.named Wagener, widow of the 
Sammarinese Minister to Paris and London, who became Duchess 
of Acquaviva—not a strong water, but a hamlet of the grateful 
Republic. 

The Captains still wear on great occasions their traditional 
costume—a black velvet coat, a black tunic, black silk stockings, 
white gloves, black velvet shoes, a white-pleated jabot, a sword 
and a black velvet cap, trimmed with ermine. Thus I saw them 
inaugurated some years ago, while the band struck up the National 
Anthem, Salvam fac, Marine, Rempublicam tuam, and the white 
and blue banner with the three crests of Monte Titano waved 
from the handsome new Government House, built by the Italian 
architect Francesco Azzurri, and inaugurated with a poetic 
address by Carducci in 1894. Accompanying the two Captains 
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in that picturesque ceremony, nowadays a solitary survival of 
medieval Republican pageantry, was the ‘‘ Legal Commissioner,”’ 
an Italian official, who acts as judge, and, like the four doctors 
and the eight Carabinieri, must always be a foreigner, for it would 
be unwise in so small and intimately related a community for 
a native to decide legal cases or arrest criminals. 

San Marino, indeed, possesses her own “ noble guard,” her 
“ militia’ and her “ guardians”’ of the fortress, numbering at 
the time of my visit 97 all told, and all gaily clad. Into the 
exact numbers of this landlocked Republic’s ‘“ military and 
naval forces,” the Council of the League of Nations in Rome 
in the spring of 1920 ordered its permanent military Commission 
to inquire ! 

Thus, about the middle of the thirteenth century San Marino, 
from a community under a religious chief, had developed into a 
fully fledged Republic with a Council and two elected half-yearly 
Presidents, and with the title first of Libertas (preserved on its 
present coat of arms), changed in the fifteenth century to that of 
Repubblica. 

It now remains to describe how, amid the turmoils of the Middle 
Ages and the convulsions of modern times, this small Apennine 
community has, alone of the Italian medizval Republics, sur- 
vived, and that despite the intrigues of powerful neighbours, 
such as the Bishops of Montefeltro, in whose diocese it lay, and 
the Malatesta of Rimini. 

San Marino did not escape from being compromised in the 
duel between Guelphs and Ghibellines. Attracted to the latter 
party by Ugolino, Bishop of Montefeltro, the Republic was 
punished by a Papal interdict,? which lasted from 1247 to 1249. 
Its parish church was the scene of a peace congress between the 
rival parties in 1252, and in the largest of its three castles the 
famous Guido da Montefeltro, with whom Dante conversed in 
the Inferno, received his defeated and fugitive Ghibelline ally, 
Parcitadi of Rimini, with the bitter pun: ‘‘ Welcome, Messer 
Perdecittadi.” 

Two attempts were made by the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities of Montefeltro to levy taxes upon San Marino. On 
the former occasion, in 1291, a judge of Rimini, a certain Palamede, 
appointed arbitrator, decided that the Sammarinesi were ‘ frec 
and exempt from any external superior and domination what- 
soever’’; on the latter, in 1296, the Republicans, engaged in a 
metaphysical discussion on the nature of liberty by the learned 


! The term occurs in a letter of 1448. Delfico, i. 146, n. 
2 Jbid. i. 33; ii. App. p.v. 
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Papal commissioner, proved that they and their forefathers had 
enjoyed it from the time of the pious founder.! Throughout the 
fourteenth century, however, the Bishops of Montefeltro continued 
to harass the Republic; but their attempts to take or sell it to 
the Malatesta of Rimini failed in face of the armed opposition 
of the mountaineers, who put to death one of the few traitors 
in its long history, guilty of conspiring to betray the Republic to 
the authorities of Montefeltro. 

About this time, a report of 1371, drawn up by Anglicus, 
Bishop of Albano, describes San Marino with its two hamlets 
as comprising 240 hearths and defended by three very strong 
fortresses. He added in a letter, that the Sammarinesi ‘“ do not 
admit the power of the Church nor anyone exercising jurisdiction 
in her name: they govern themselves.” 

The Republic fortunately found powerful protectors during 
these critical centuries in the lords of Urbino. One of them, 
writing to the Sammarinesi in 1440, assured them that, if he had 
only a single loaf, he would share it with them, and that their good 
or evil fortunes he regarded as hisown. The Malatesta of Rimini, 
on the other hand, were the enemies of the Republic, and it was 
against them that San Marino waged her only two wars at the 
invitation of the King of Naples and Pope Pius II in 1458 and 
1462. The cautious Republicans stipulated beforehand the 
territorial compensations for their interventions, receiving in 
1463 as the reward of their contribution towards the defeat of 
Sigismondo Malatesta the castles of Serravalle, Montegiardino 
and Fiorentino, besides the Papal recognition of the voluntary 
surrender to them of that of Faetano. These communes still 
form part of the Republic, but from 1463 onwards her peasant- 
statesmen have wisely abstained from increasing their territory, 
remembering that alliances and politics change, but geography 
remains. 

The latter half of the fifteenth century was the Golden Age 
of the Republic. She was on good terms with her neighbours, 
and, having nothing more to fear from the Malatesta, was able 
to live in peace. Two Sammarinesi commented on Dante and a 
third on Aristotle, and the statutes, the earliest of which dates 
from 1295, were revised. Then suddenly San Marino ran the risk 
of losing her independence altogether and suffered the former of 
her two foreign occupations. 

Cesare Borgia, after having swept away the petty tyrants 
of the Romagna and seized the Duchy of -Urbino, which had been 


1 Jbid. ii. App. pp. xi-xxv. 
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San Marino's protection, made himself master of the Republic ! 
in June 1502. But the Sammarinesi rose against his rule and 
offered their little country to the “ sister’’ Republic of Venice— 
an episode which has furnished the background of Monteverde’s 
historical romance, Adelinda o la Repubblica di San Marino.* 
With their usual caution the Venetians declined the offer, and 
San Marino before the middle of 1503 had fallen again under 
the Borgian yoke. Serravalle, the Republic’s recent acquisition, 
had never been welded with the rest of the State; that frontier 
fortress gladly took the opportunity of embracing the cause of 
the invader, whom it welcomed as a liberator, and was rewarded 
with complete separation from San Marino and dependence upon 
Rimini.* For a few months the Republic had to submit to a 
Borgian podesta, one Ercole Spavaldo, and his deputy, but 
continued, albeit for terms of only three months, to elect the 
Capitani Reggenti.4 Then came the news of Pope Alexander VI’s 
death, followed by the fall of his bastard son; San Marino once 
more became independent under the protection of the Dukes 
of Urbino; Serravalle returned to its allegiancé; and an inscrip- 
tion cut on the wall of Government House proudly sums up this 
incident in the words: Republica a dominatione tua liberata nobis 
cto fuisti nihil. 

An attempt made by Fabiano da Monte, nephew of the sub- 
sequent Pope Julius III, to seize San Marino in 1543, failed and 
obtained for the Republic the powerful support of the Emperor 
Charles V. But their deliverance from this night attack made 
such an impression upon the Sammarinesi, that its anniversary, 
June 4, has ever since been kept as a national festival. And upon 
the succession of his uncle to the Papacy they employed the 
famous military engineer, Giambattista Belluzzi, a member 
of the great local family, to erect the fortifications which still 
adorn their capital. But still more than upon these fortifications 
the little Commonwealth depended for its independence upon 
the protection of the Dukes of Urbino, under which, as Ranke 
wrote, it ‘ preserved its inoffensive freedom”; and when the 
last of them died in 1631, and the Duchy was merged in the 
Papal States, Urban VIII took their place, ratified the preliminary 
arrangement already made by the Holy See in 1612, and expressly 
confirmed the ancient liberties of San Marino, which, in the phrase 


1 Malagola, L’ Archivio, 98, n. 2 Milano, 1862. 

* Decree of June 30, 1503. Delfico, ii. App. p. xcii. 

* Bernardy, Cesare Borgia, pp. 48-50, who dates the two Borgian occu- 
pations June~October 1602, and December 1502-August 1503. 
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of a report to that Pope, ‘“‘ has a fancy for being a Republic.” 
Under Papal protection, San Marino was able to import corn and 
provisions from the States of the Church.! 

But the decline of Republican manners had begun, and San 
Marino was not that “ happy city ” depicted by Lodovico Zuccolo ? 
in one of his “ Dialogues” in 1625, in which a Belluzzi describes 
his fellow-Republicans as men of Spartan virtues without Spartan 
asperities. Justice was badly administered, education neglected 
(although to this period we owe the earliest history of the Republic, 
from the pen of Matteo Valli, its Secretary, published at Padua 
in 1633), and the right of asylum abused (as in modern times) 
by foreign criminals, who corrupted the morals of the natives. 
Poverty was the cause of the first two abuses, for there was no 
money to pay a foreign judge and found native schools. More- 
over, the cleverest Sammarinesi sought a career abroad, thus 
still further narrowing the area of choice for the Government 
posts, and necessitating the reduction of the Council in 1652 to 45. 
At last, one of the Belluzzi, in 1691, left sufficient to found the 
college which, refounded in 1883, still bears his name. Yet, 
when Addison visited San Marino at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, he “‘ scarce met with any in the place that had not some 
tincture of learning,’ and found that the schoolmaster “ makes 
no ordinary figure in the Republic.” At that time there were 
both a foreign judge and a foreign doctor (the latter elected for 
three years and at least thirty-five years old). Like the good 
Whig that he was, the English essayist, whose account of San 
Marino is one of the earliest that we possess by a foreign man of 
letters, and has been perpetuated in Macaulay’s essay upon him, 
was enthusiastic about the Commonwealth of the Apennines. 
He declared that it ‘‘ may boast at least of a nobler original than 
that of Rome, the one having been at first an asylum for robbers 
and murderers, and the other a resort of persons eminent for their 
piety and devotion.” ‘“‘ The people,’ he wrote, ‘ are happier 
among their rocks and snows than the other Italians in their 
pleasant vallies,” and he ended by contrasting this ‘“ savage 
mountain covered with people ’—its population was then about 
5000, and there were three convents and five churches—‘ and the 
Campagna of Rome... almost destitute of inhabitants,” 
adducing this as a proof of mankind’s natural love of liberty and 
“aversion to an arbitrary Government.’ * A generation later 


1 Ranke, The History of the Popes (ed. 1913), ii. 326; iii, 212. 
2 Jl Belluzzi, overo della Citta Felice. In Dialoghi (Venezia, 1625), pp. 160-73. 
® Remarks on Several Parts of Italy (London, 1705), pp. 129-40. 
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that “ aversion’’ was markedly displayed at the most critical 
moment of the Republic’s history. 

In 1739 the famous Minister of the Spanish monarchy, Cardinal 
Alberoni, then Legate of the Romagna, conceived the idea of 
occupying San Marino. A pretext was afforded by the appeal 
made to him to intervene on behalf of two Sammarinesi of more 
than doubtful antecedents, who had threatened to upset the 
oligarchical form of Government and restore the ancient Arengo 
of heads of families. Arrested by the Republican authorities, 
they appealed to the Legate on the ground that one had been 
dragged from the sanctuary of a church and the other enjoyed 
from the Holy House of Loreto the privilege of being tried by 
that institution. The Cardinal intervened: the Republican 
Government rejected his intervention; whereupon he arrested 
as hostages two distinguished Sammarinesi then near Ravenna, 
and established a blockade of the Republic, which was then 
entirely surrounded by the Papal territory. At the same time 
he suggested to Rome that the Republic, unless annexed to the 
States of the Church, might fall into the possession of some 
foreign Power, while a pamphlet, written by his orders, depicted 
San Marino as “a nest of forgers, cut-throats and convicts,” a 
Republic only in name, a tyranny in fact, a ‘‘ Geneva in the bosom 
of Holy Church.” 1 Having thus vilified the Republic (although 
there was some basis, as we saw, for his charges), he proceeded 
to destroy it. He suddenly arrived at Serravalle, accompanied 
by a dismissed judge of the Republic, on October 17, and continued 
his progress to the capital, whither 500 soldiers and the execu- 
tioner from Ravenna speedily followed him. The Republican 
authorities yielded to this demonstration of superior force, and 
one of the two Regents, Angeli, handed to the Cardinal the keys 
of the city and the fortress. One of his first acts was to carry 
off thirteen documents of the year 1300 and onwards regarding 
the relations between San Marino, the Bishops of Montefeltro 
and the Holy See; these were restored to the Republic after his 
death. Meanwhile poets sang in indifferent verses the new 
Cesar who had “crossed the Rubicon” to conquer San 
Marino. 

The conqueror next proceeded * to restore the ancient number 
of 60 Councillors, 20 from the capital, 20 from the Borgo, and 20 
from the countryside, substituting for the Capitani Reggenti a 
Gonfaloniere (chosen from the first class) and two Conservatori, 


1 Malagola, Il Cardinale Alberoni, pp. 24-29. 
2 Ibid, pp. 210, 528-29, 730, 
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to be chosen from the second and third respectively by lot every 
two months. He then summoned the new officials to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Pope in the parish church. The former 
Regent, Angeli, who had been appointed Go»faloniere, touched 
the book; but his late colleague in the Regency, Giangi, chosen 
one of the Conservator’, exclaimed: ‘‘ On the first of this month 
of October I swore fealty to my lawful Prince, the Republic of 
San Marino; the same oath I confirm and thus I swear.” And, 
amidst cries of ‘“‘ Long live the Republic,” a bold Councillor, 
Giuseppe Onofri, declared that, if the Holy Father obliged him 
to swear, he would do so; but if he were left to his own free will, 
he would swear to be ever faithful to his beloved Republic of 
San Marino. The sack of their houses was the punishment of 
these patriots. Having appointed a Governor, henceforth to be 
nominated by the Legate of the Romagna, Alberoni, on October 
29, left San Marino. 

The Sammarinesi, however, had influential friends in Rome, 
and their appeals and the sudden occupation of the neighbouring 
district of Carpegna by Tuscan troops led the Vatican to disavow 
Alberoni. Clement XII sent Mgr. Enriquez, Governor of Perugia, 
as Apostolic Delegate to inquire into the state of affairs at San 
Marino. Having heard the opinions of all the Councillors and 
other persons of importance in the Republic, the Papal Com- 
missioner reported that only nine of them wanted annexation 
to the Holy See.1 His operations were hastened by the bitter 
January climate, which made him pray for his “ liberation from 
this mountain, where even the air is frozen and all is horror.” 
Accordingly, on February 5, St. Agatha’s day—ever since kept 
as a solemn festival at San Marino—he restored the Republic, 
preserving the number of 60 Councillors, who promised to be 
under the protection of the Papacy, in accordance with the 
conventions made with Clement VIII and Urban VIII. On 
the same day, instead of on April 1, the Capitani Reggenti came 
into office, one being the patriot, Giangi. Four years later 
Alberoni published a Manifesto, defending his usurpation, to 
which Cardinal Corsini replied. In 1786 Alberoni found a suc- 
cessor in Cardinal Valenti, likewise Legate of the Romagna, who 
blockaded the Republic for six months, in consequence of the 
arrest of its foreign judge, a certain Blasi, who claimed to be tried 
by the ecclesiastical courts.2, Between these two crises the quiet 
of the Republic was only disturbed by the ridicule cast upon it 


1 Ibid. pp. 278-81. ® Fattori (6th edn.), p. 81, n. 
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in the Berlin press, about which there is extant a correspondence 
with Frederick the Great.1 

San Marino was now exposed to the greatest temptation in its 
history. In 1797 Bonaparte appeared on its horizon, marching 
through the Romagna. The great destroyer of ancient empires, 
who had just dethroned the proud ‘‘ Queen of the Adriatic,” 
spared this little Republic, and even sent the scientist, Monge, 
to offer it an increase of territory. But Antonio Onofri, a de- 
scendant of the bold Councillor of Alberoni’s time, then Regent, 
the greatest of its statesmen, wisely refused territorial aggrandise- 
ment, thereby preventing reprisals when the Napoleonic régime 
fell. Bonaparte himself wrote a letter ordering that the Sammari- 
nesi should be exempt from all contributions, and promised them 
four cannon and a thousand measures of corn. They paid for 
the latter; the former never arrived! And at the coronation of 
Napoleon as King of Italy at Milan, the arbiter of Italian destinies 
is said to have replied to his Minister, who asked him what was his 
decision about San Marino, “ Preserve it as a pattern of a Republic.” 
When the Restoration came the Sammarinesi received the 
reward of the moderation of Onofri—justly proclaimed ‘‘ Father 
of his Country.” So legitimist a monarch as Charles X of France 
wrote to assure them of his good-will; so convinced a conservative 
as Chateaubriand proclaimed himself “a Monarchist in France, 
a Republican at San Marino.”’ Queen Caroline visited it; Delfico, 
its historian, sought. refuge there; Borghesi, the numismatist, 
lived there for forty years, for twenty-one of which he held the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. For a moment Leo XII and Car- 
dinal della Somaglia, his Secretary of State, showed signs of 
reviving the policy of Alberoni, the latter’s godfather; but 
Onofri rendered his last service to his country by reconciling the 
Pope with the Republic. 

In 1849, after the fall of the Roman Republic, Garibaldi and 
Ugo Bassi, with some 2000 Garibaldians, sought refuge at San 
Marino. It was an embarrassing honour for the Republic, for 
the Austrians were close upon Garibaldi’s heels; and, though 
the Regent, Belzoppi, bade him welcome, the Government 
negotiated terms of capitulation with the Austrian commander. 
The latter consented to allow the Garibaldians to consign their 
arms to the Sammarinesi, and to give Garibaldi and his wife a 
passport for America, but these terms were conditional on their 
acceptance by the Commander-in-Chief at Bologna. Garibaldi 
declared these conditions unacceptable, and guided by a devoted 

* Franciosi in La Nuova Antologia for Sept. 16, 1906. 
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Sammarinese, Zani, with his wife, Bassi, and his most trusted 
comrades, evacuated the Republican territory by night and safely 
traversed the Austrian lines. But the danger to the Republic 
was not over, for in the morning the remaining Garibaldians, 
finding their captain gone, threatened to hold the walls of San 
Marino against the Austrians. Mingled firmness and diplomacy 
induced them to lay down their arms, and with two paoli each 
they, too, left the Republic. Six years ago, the banner of this 
“ Italic legion” was presented to the Republican museum. 

But this was not the end of San Marino’s difficulties arising 
out of the fall of the sister Republic. Several members of the 
Roman Constituent Assembly having fled thither, the Papal 
Government demanded their surrender. As the Republican 
Government refused, an Austrian force surrounded San Marino 
and was admitted to search for the refugees. Two years later, 
the murder of a distinguished native official nearly led to an 
occupation by Papal and Tuscan troops, “ to restore order ’’— 
averted, however, by Napoleon III, following in the footsteps 
of Napoleon I. 

The Unification of Italy left San Marino an enclave in its 
great neighbour, with whom, except on rare occasions, its relations 
have been excellent. A treaty concluded in 1862 by the efforts 
of the Italian statesman, Cibrario, assuring to the Republic the 
“ protecting friendship” of Italy, was followed by postal, tele- 
graphic and telephonic conventions. The one serious question 
between the Italian kingdom and the Republic arose in 1874 out 
of the demand for the extradition of an Italian criminal and 
one or two deserters, when the Republic was surrounded by a 
military cordon. Similarly, in 1921, the flight of Bolsheviks to 
San Marino, and the ‘“ punitive expedition” of the Fascisti in 
search of them, led the Republic to invoke the aid of a body of 
Italian Carabinieri, placed under the Republican authorities. 
An additional convention of 1907 concedes the extradition of all 
except political offenders. With Great Britain San Marino 
signed an extradition treaty in 1899; a Sammarinese envoy was 
sent to Edward VII’s coronation; King George V wrote to the 
Regents announcing his father’s death (Mr. Douglas Sladen, 
who saw a copy of the reply, found that the Foreign Secretary 
had addressed it to George I); and on January 18, 1919, a cele- 
bration in honour of “ Our Smallest Ally’ was held in London. 
The peasant-statesmen prudently declined to allow their mountain 
to become a second Monte Carlo, and of late years, although their 

1 Giornale d'Italia, Aug. 10, 1916. 
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finances have not been flourishing, and they have had to resort 
to a loan, they have ceased to confer titles for a consideration. 
Since 1877 the Republic, in this respect now imitated by Andorra 
and Liechtenstein, has found the frequent issue of postage stamps 
a fruitful source of revenue. Before that date, the Sammarinesi 
used the Sardinian and Italian stamps surcharged with the name 
of the Republic. In 1899 this tiny State found it necessary to 
have two series of stamps—one for foreign and the other for 
internal postage—and when I first visited it, its only journal 
was one exclusively devoted to its principal export—postage 
stamps. We are all familiar with its copper coins, but its five- 
lire pieces are rare. Since the “ revolution” of 1906 the chief 
political event has been the peasant rising of 1910 against the 
new taxes, imposed to provide higher salaries for the officials. 
San Marino had a separate pavilion at the Rome Exhibition of 
1911, which was not the least interesting of that Jubilee. 

When the European war broke out, the Germans accused the 
Republic of espionage through the wireless station on Monte 
Titano, which stands 2437 feet above the sea. The Republicans 
refused, however, to receive the threatened Commission of 
Inquiry. And, when Italy went to war, they made no secret 
of their sympathies: the Council voted £1500 for the Italian 
sufferers, and one of the Regents publicly expressed his hope for 
an Italian victory. The ancient Commonwealth has settled 
down again after the election of 1920; let us hope that in its 
more democratic form of government, its Councillors will bear 
in mind the twin maxims within their Parliament House : 


Animus in consulendo liber : in votis dirimendis equanimitas,— 


‘* freedom in counsel, calm in voting.” 
WILLIAM MILLER. 


1 The Morning Post, Feb. 26, 1910; Jan. 9, June 26, 1915; Jan. 20, 1919. 































ANGLO-FRENCH TRADE RELATIONS UNDER 
CHARLES II. 


CuARLEs II’s Francophile policy, so slavishly followed by his 
immediate successor, was one of the leading causes of the “‘ Glorious 
Revolution” of 1688. The late Sir John Seeley, indeed, in his 
brilliant essay on the Growth of British Policy, maintained 
that the Revolution as a movement began as early as 1670, 
when Charles II and Louis XIV were signatories to the notorious 
Secret Treaty of Dover. That the French alliance was more than 
distasteful to a large section of the nation became increasingly 
evident in the second decade of Charles’s reign. In the seething 
cauldron of Anglo-French antagonism during this period Popish 
Plots were but the scum which boiled up to the surface; the more 
important causes of mistrust were not religious. Englishmen had 
begun to realise that France was consciously aiming not merely 
at ascendancy in European politics, but at domination in the newly 
developing markets of the world. Urged on by the vigorous and 
comprehensive measures of Colbert, France was making a deter- 
mined onslaught upon both Dutch and English trade in the East 
and West Indies, the Baltic and on the West African coast. Hatred 
and fear of the French colony in Canada made England’s North 
American colonists yield a reluctant allegiance to their mother 
country. In the Newfoundland fisheries, too, a bitter conflict 
was raging between fishermen of both nations, while Colbert’s 
naval policy, which alone involved: Louis XIV’s Government in 
an annual expenditure of thirteen million francs, and resulted in the 
growth of a fleet in point of numbers superior to that of England, 
gave rise in the latter country to a “scare” in many respects 
similar to that which in recent years greeted the advent of 
Germany to the front rank of maritime nations. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that as the reign proceeded, 
Charles IT’s relations with Louis XIV became increasingly unpopu- 
lar with the majority of his subjects. Indeed an investigation of 
the above-summarised causes of hostility between England and 
France will at once reveal not only the important part they played 
in the drama which reached its climax in 1688, but also the fact 


that the economic conditions so largely operative in bringing about 
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the second Hundred Years’ War had their origin during the reign 
of Charles II. The economic aspect of this rivalry, in so far as 
the reign of Charles II is concerned, has received scant attention 
at the hands of historians, and it is the purpose of this paper 
to show how between 1660 and 1685, owing to the operation of 
the “ Mercantile System ” in both countries, a bitter tariff war 
grew up between England and France resulting in the virtual 
prohibition of all trade between them save that of the smuggler. 

One of the great underlying causes of this development lay 
in the enormous stimulus given by Colbert to French native 
production. In his internal economic policy the great minister 
organised an industrial movement in France by means of State 
aid to home manufactures. To this end he created and fostered 
the growth of what he judged to be French national industries. 
He granted “immunities, indulgences, premiums, pensions, 
protections, etc., to foreign artists, artificers, manufacturers, etc., 
from all parts,” to settle with their families and workmen in 
France.1 He stimulated the French woollen, silk and tapestry 
manufactures. Workers in gold, silver, ivory and brass were 
procured from abroad to teach their handicrafts to French artisans. 
In every way measures were taken which strove on the one hand 
to improve the existing French manufactures, and on the other to 
introduce fresh ones and new branches of commerce. 

As a complement to this internal policy, Colbert devised the 
most rigid Protectionist system that Europe had up to that time 
witnessed. ‘‘ Tout le commerce,” he once said, “ consiste a 
decharger les entrées des marchandises qui servent aux manu- 
factures du dedans du royaume, et a charger celles qui sont 
manufacturées.” 2 Fouquet, indeed, had led the way by the 
imposition of a duty of fifty sous a ton upon all foreign ships 
entering French harbours. Colbert not only maintained this tax, 
but, we are told, would have gone to the length of entirely pro- 
hibiting all foreign imports into France, had he been able effec- 
tively so to do.* In 1664 he prepared the way for future develop- 
ments by the institution of a moderate tariff upon imports from 
foreign countries. Three years later a much stricter system was 
introduced. The climax came in 1672, when Colbert’s regulations 
became so stringent that they were one of the leading causes of the 
war between France and Holland which commenced in that year. 

France’s greatest commercial rivals during Colbert’s term of 


1 Anderson, Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce 
(1764), ii. 480. 
* Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII. Part I. p. 235. * Ibid., p. 236. 
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office were Holland and England. The tariff regulations were 
aimed chiefly at the former, but the latter soon began keenly to 
resent the restriction of her export trade to France, especially 
her exports of woollen manufactures, which were entirely forbidden 
from entering the French market. In 1669 Colbert induced Van 
Robais, a Dutch merchant, to settle at Abbeville with five hundred 
workmen, there to set on foot the manufacture of woollen broad- 
cloth. France was indeed to be independent of England for her 
supplies of woollen goods. 

For her supplies of raw wool, however, her own sheep flocks 
were entirely insufficient, and she looked chiefly to England to 
make up for this deficiency. England, on the other hand, was 
as anxious as France to stimulate her own woollen manufacture. 
In 1661, therefore, the export of raw wool was forbidden by 
“An Act for prohibiting the exportation of Wooll, Woollfells, 
Fullers Earth or any kinde of Scouring Earth,” + and the legisla- 
tion against the export of wool was several times reinforced by 
further statutes and royal proclamations throughout the reign. 
An extensive smuggling system naturally grew up between the 
Channel ports of both countries, which caused the Government 
much trouble and was not effectively checked.” 

The prohibition of the import of English manufactured goods 
into France combined with the influx of French manufactured 
goods into the English market to cause an outcry in England 
against the French trade. As early as 1660 a numerously signed 
petition had been presented by the shopkeepers and artisans of 
London and district to Charles II, wherein they showed the 
damage to trade by import of woollen cloths, laces, ribbons, 
silks, etc., much increased since the peace made by Cromwell 
with the French.* The petitionets advised the king that the 


1 12 Car. II. c. 32. See also Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, passim. 

2 In 1664 Captain John Strode wrote to William Prynne, chairman of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, ‘‘ Vast quantities of wool are transported 
at night along the coast from Sandwich to Newhaven, and the persons so strong, 
that none dare meddle with them without five files of soldiers. Nobody before 
looked into it, for more wool has been seized this year than in many years 
before; now they have spies about the castle, so that if the gate be opened, 
they take the alarm, and return their wool to the houses, and, pretending to 
be wool-combers and weavers, it cannot be seized there, though they hardly 
make a piece a year. They have threatened and beaten most of the officers of 
the Customs, and go disguised on dark nights so that no one can swear to them; 
200,000 pistoles’ worth of wool have been this year landed at French ports, 
besides what has gone to Flanders and Holland. The Walloons of Canterbury 
are great traders in it, and all this side of England.” Cal. S.P.D, 1664, 
March 27. See also Cal. S.P.D. 1669, Oct. 28. 

3 Cal, S.P.D. 1660, Nov. 24. 
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wearing of English manufactures should be encouraged, and that 
of foreign goods discountenanced. In the following year it was 
complained that the cheaper French tapestry was driving the 
English manufacture from the market. 

The early methods of the English government to cope with this 
new problem were haphazard and tentative. In October 1665 
Charles II announced to the Lord Mayor of London that owing 
to the vast sums yearly exported for foreign manufactures, while 
in both Holland and France vigorous methods were employed to 
prevent the import of English manufactures, he had resolved 
thenceforth to wear only clothes made of English-wrought materials. 
The Lord Mayor was to proclaim this resolution to the London 
shopkeepers, in order that they might not send abroad for laces, 
silks, and other imported clothing stuffs.” 

The attention of Parliament was drawn to the question, and 
on September 22, 1666, the Commons appointed a Committee 
“to consider of Proposals to be tendered to the House, for 
Advance of the Manufactures of this Nation, and to prevent 
Excess in using Foreign Manufactures.” * The report of the 
Committee was laid before them on October 8, by Sir George 
Downing, and at the Committee’s suggestion the following 
resolutions were passed by the House : 

(a) ‘‘ That the Committee have liberty to draw up and tender 
a Bill to the House, for the prohibiting the Importation of all 
Sorts of Manufactures and Commodities whatsoever, of the 
Growth, Production, or Manufacture of France, and of all other 
Lands and Places in the Possession of the French King, into any 
Port or Place of this Kingdom, or Town of Berwicke upon Tweed. 

(b) “‘ That his Majesty be humbly moved to issue out his 
Proclamation, prohibiting strictly the Importation of all Sorts of 
Manufactures and Commodities whatsoever, of the Growth, 
Production or Manufacture of France,”’ etc. 

Downing was then appointed by the Commons to make known 
the above resolutions to the Lords, and a conference between the 
two Houses was arranged.> The Lords, however, objected to 
the resolutions on the grounds that such a proceeding would 
destroy a great part of the Duke of York’s revenue from wine 
licences, while the Royal Proclamation would be rendered in- 
effectual unless its scope included both Scotland and Ireland, 
since England might be stocked from these kingdoms.’ The 

1 Cal, S.P.D. 1661, Oct. 12. Petition of Sir Sackville Crow, Bart. 

® Ibid., 1665, Oct. 26. 3 Commons’ Journals, viii. 626. 
* Ibid., viii. 632. ® Ibid., viii. 632, 637, 638, 639. 
* Cal. S.P.D. 1666, Oct, 20. 
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project, therefore, was dropped for the time, and Parliament 
contented itself with passing the ‘‘ Act for Burying in Woollen 
onely,” 1 while two years later the duties on French wines were 
raised to £16 a tun.? 

Thus before the end of the first decade of Charles II’s reign 
there were vigorous and loud complaints against the influx of 
French commodities into the English market, the French pro- 
hibition of the import of English manufactures, and the “ mis- 
chievous practice of wooling, as it is vulgarly termed, that is, the 
running of our English and Irish wool into France.” * In the 
second decade the complaints increased in volume and bitterness, 
the mercantilist theory of the ‘‘ Balance of Trade ”’ being appealed 
to in support of the abolition of French trade. 

The Whigs, therefore, who first attained cohesion as a party 
in order to combat the French influence at the English Court, 
were at this period ardent protectionists, and advocated a tariff 
war with France, with whom the balance of trade was, according 
to their statistics, unfavourable to England. At the same time 
they urged a rapprochement with the Dutch on the grounds that 
the balance of trade with Holland was in England’s favour.* 

The Tories, on the other hand, advocated a more generous 
economic policy based on Free Trade principles. As supporters 
of the king’s friendship with Louis XIV they refused to accept the 
balance of trade theory, and argued that prohibition of the English 
trade with France would be detrimental to the king’s customs’ 
revenue. Their views were expressed by a remarkable coterie 
of economic writers, including Dudley North, for twenty years a 
merchant at Smyrna and Constantinople; Charles Davenant, a 
son of the poet, and a commissioner of excise ; Josiah Child, ‘‘ the 
soul of the East India Company,” ahd Nicolas Barbon.*® 

The idea of a ‘‘ balance of trade ’’ developed from the Bullionist 
theory, which had its birth in Spain during the sixteenth century, 
when her discoveries in the New World made her the proprietor 
of the principal mines which supplied Europe with precious 
metals. The English mercantilists, with Misselden and Thomas 
Mun in their van, adopted the Bullionist idea chiefly for reasons 

1 18 and 19 Car. II. c. 4. 

2 19 and 20 Car. II. c. 6; Cal. S.P.D. 1668, July 11. 

8’ Anderson, Hist. and Chron. Deduction, ii. 480. 

‘ Blok, History of the People of the Netherlands, iv. 517, states that by 
the end of the century, whereas Dutch exports to England were roughly about 
six million pounds sterling in value, those of England to Holland amounted to 
about eighteen millions. 


5 For an account of their writings see Ashley, ‘‘ The Tory Origin of Free 
Trade ” in Surveys, Historic and Economic. 
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of national safety. To meet any sudden emergency, especially 
in the case of war, a good supply of bullion was an urgent necessity 
for raising and equipping an army and fleet, and a government 
amply supplied with treasure in the form of specie was thus 
powerfully fortified for or against foreign aggression. 

England, not owning any gold or silver mines, after vainly 
attempting to prohibit the export of the precious metals, developed 
the theory of the “ Balance of Trade,” which Mun admirably 
stated in the opening pages of his work entitled England’s Treasure 
by Foreign Trade, published in 1664. ‘‘ The ordinary means to 
increase our wealth and treasure is by foreign trade,’ he wrote; 
“to sell more to strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in 
value. For that part of our stock which is not returned to us in 
wares must necessarily be brought home in treasure.” 

From the days of Cromwell it had been noted by many English 
merchants that the balance of trade with France was growing 
increasingly unfavourable to England, and this combined with the 
agitation about the import of French manufactured goods to 
create no little disturbance in influential trading circles. In 1667, 
as a result of Colbert’s measures to prohibit the import of English 
cloth into France, Houblon, Papillon and other important London 
merchants laid before Parliament certain statistics showing that 
English exports to France were less than those of France to England 
by no less a sum than £965,128 17s. 4d. a year. The Whig party 
in Parliament at once raised the issue of prohibition, which became 
their economic rallying-ground against France for over a century. 

At first, however, their efforts met with scant success, but 
between 1672 and 1677 negotiations were set on foot to bring 
about a commercial treaty between England and France wherein 
some measure for equalising the balance might be provided. 
In this connection, therefore, ‘‘ a scheme of trade as it is at present 
carried on between England and France in the commodities of 
the native product and manufacture of each country, calculated 
as exactly as possible,’’ was in 1674 drawn up “ in obedience to 
the command of the Lords Commissioners for the Treaty of Com- 
merce with France.” 2 Houblon and Papillon’s table of statistics 
was again quoted, and it was asserted that whereas English annual 
exports to France were only of the value of £171,021 6s. 8d., 
English imports from France were valued at the sum of £1,136,150 
4s, Od, 


1 Parl. History, Appendix CXV. Cunningham, English Industry and Com- 
merce, Modern Times, p. 458. 
® Cal, S.P.D, 1674, Nov. 29. 
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From the evidence contained in the Domestic State Papers 
it would seem that the wool merchants and manufacturers of 
England hoped that the much-discussed treaty would contain 
something after the nature of a reciprocity agreement over the 
question of impositions. In 1674, therefore, a petition was 
lodged with the king stating “‘ that the wool manufacture has been 
esteemed the staple commodity of this kingdom, that no treaty 
of commerce with France having been settled since 1606, when it 
was declared that the very considerable impositions previously 
laid on our manufactures should remain as they were till they could 
be mitigated by a further treaty then intended, the King of France 
during the late unhappy troubles and his Majesty’s absence took 
occasion to advance the customs on the said manufactures to a 
very unequal rate, beyond the proportion of French manufactures 
imported into England, and since the Restoration he has twice 
doubled ! what was during those troubles so unequally laid, so 
that the manufactures of this kingdom are, as it were, prohibited, 
very little being capable of being exported to balance what is 
imported, but merchants are forced to remit bills of exchange to 
pay for what they buy in France, to the extreme detriment of the 
revenues, the fall of rents, and the ruin of many families, though 
no occasion has been given to his Majesty by advance of imposi- 
tions on French merchandises except wines, which has been no 
ways injurious to France.” # 

The result of this petition was the issue of an Order in Council 
instructing the Earl of Arlington to bring pressure to bear upon 
Ravigny, the French ambassador, for the more speedy conclusion 
of the pending treaty. Should, however, Ruvigny be unable to 
procure the necessary powers in this matter from Louis XIV, 
Arlington was ordered to instruct Sir William Lockhart to proceed 
to France, there to conclude the treaty ‘‘ in the most advantageous 
possible manner for balancing the trade between both kingdoms.” 
At the same time the committee appointed to “ prepare the pro- 
ject of the said treaty ’’ was to continue to ‘‘ meet and review it 
in order to the perfecting thereof.’ The wool manufacturers 
placed great hopes upon the treaty, and in a letter written to Sir 
Joseph Williamson it was represented that whereas at the begin- 
ning of the reign six or eight thousand pieces of cloth went annually 
to London from Kendal to be shipped for France, in 1674 less than 
three hundred were sent, while the number of kerseys exported to 


1 This refers to Colbert’s tariff regulations of 1664 and 1667 mentioned above. 
2 Cal. S.P.D. 1674 (July 2), p. 314. 
® Ibid., 1674, July 24. 
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France yearly from the West of Yorkshire had fallen from ten 
thousand to less than five hundred.} 

Meanwhile the Weavers Company of London had also petitioned 
the king and Privy Council against the ‘‘ frequent importation of 
foreign wrought silks, ribbons, laces,’’ etc. They asserted that 
owing to the increased consumption of these commodities many 
thousands of weavers had been forced to forsake their calling, 
and they begged that the old statutes of Edward IV and Henry VII 
against the importation of such goods should be revived by royal 
proclamation, and that the king should again declare his intention 
of wearing only English manufactures.? On this point, however, 
the Government remained passive. Either it considered such a 
policy incompatible with its scheme for a reciprocity treaty with 
France, or Charles II was committed too far with Louis XIV to 
admit of his adopting such an attitude. 

But the French Government was in no hurry to conclude the 
treaty, and the English merchants began to complain that France 
was deliberately delaying matters in order to enjoy her trading 
advantages at the expense of England.* In the following year, 
indeed, the London weavers caused a riot in the City by falling 
upon the French weavers there, destroying their materials and 
wrecking their houses. So serious was the outbreak that the 
Government was forced to intervene.5 

In 1674, with the ascendancy of Danby in the counsels of the 
king, it would seem that Charles II was attempting to break loose 
from his dependence upon Louis XIV, and although in the tangled 
events and contradictory policies of the next four years it is well- 
nigh impossible to get at the real motives of Charles, his most 
modern critic, Dr. W. A. Shaw, is of opinion that he was genuinely 
aiming at independence of France in his foreign policy.* In the 
light of the new material which Dr. Shaw has unearthed this 
view is certainly feasible, and it is possible that, had Charles 
possessed the confidence of Parliament and people in a greater 
measure, the bribes of Louis XIV would have been powerless 
to prevent the English king from following a national policy 
in 1678 by joining the coalition of hostile powers against 
France. 

As it was, Charles’s attitude towards France began to stiffen 
from 1674, and although the year 1675 saw another secret treaty 
between him and Louis XIV, publicly the negotiations for the 


1 Cal. 8.P.D, 1674, July 27, ® Ibid., 1673, May 28. 
* Jbid., 1674, Nov. 29. * Ibid., 1675, Aug. 10. 5 Ibid., 1675, Aug. 11. 
* Introductions to Cals. of T'reasury Papers of the reign, completed in 1917. 
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marriage of William of Orange and Mary of York proceeded until 
the marriage took place in 1677. In 1675 too, when it became 
evident that there would be no reciprocity treaty with France, 
Charles reiterated his intention of not wearing foreign manufac- 
tured apparel, and issued an Order in Council prohibiting his 
subjects from wearing ‘‘ foreign points or laces.” } 

This half-hearted policy failed to satisfy the growing tide of 
opinion in Parliament and the country against French trade. 
Parliament ordered an examination into the general balance of 
trade between England and France. It was discovered that 
while English imports from France for the year were of the value 
of £1,500,000, English exports to France were valued at only 
£170,000, the adverse balance being £1,330,000. From this 
time the Opposition in Parliament made war with France the 
chief item in its political programme and the sole condition 
upon which supplies would be granted to the Crown. This 
opposition, in spite of the bribes of the king, was very powerful 
indeed, and maintained so tight a hold upon its financial weapon 
that in all its money grants to the king it not only stipulated, 
but took active steps to ensure, that the money when collected 
should be used only for the specified purpose.? Petitions and 
complaints poured in upon Parliament.? Multitudes of poor, it 
was said in the Commons, were on the verge of starvation for want 
of employment, which was chiefly caused by the “ intolerable 
impositions laid on English manufactures by the French king and 
others.” 4 

Early in the year 1676 Downing and Williamson set themselves 
to synthesise the various complaints and endeavour to formulate 
some definite policy for recommendation to the Crown. In this 
connection Williamson noted the following statistics : 5 


I. English exports to France : 
Woollen manufactures. ‘ ; ; . £63,000 
Other manufactured commodities. : . 84,000 
Total manufactured commodities exported to 
France d ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 147,000 
Total English exports to France _.. : . 171,000 


1 Cal. S.P.D. 1675, July 14. 

2 On this point see Scott, History of Joint Stock Companies to 1720, i. 295, 296. 

3 Cal. S.P.D. 1675, October passim. Journals of the House of Commons, 
ix. 365. 

4 Journals of the House of Commons, ix. 361. 

5 Cal. S.P.D. 1676, March 9, 
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II. English imports from France : 


Linen . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ . £507,000 
Silks . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 300,000 
Wine and Brandy . : . , ‘ . 200,000 
Total manufactured commodites imported 

from France . ; : £1,007,000. 


[N.B.—The total English imports from France he does not give. | 


Williamson further noted the English dependence upon France 
for fashions, a fact which the French took advantage of by con- 
tinually changing fashions. Thus when fine cloth was generally 
worn in England, the French brought droguettes into fashion. 
When equally good imitations of these were produced in England, 
the French let them drop. English stuffs also were bought from 
the weavers and sold as French at a higher price.? 

The proposals of Williamson and Downing to remedy this evil 
condition of affairs were threefold, and reflect a sad lack of 
constructive ability in those two assiduous officials. They 
recommended : 

(a) That the law for burying in woollen should be strictly 
enforced. 

(b) That the king should declare his intention of wearing only 
English manufactures; that ladies should wear only silk of 
English manufacture; and that English patterns of stuff and 
silk should be chosen just contrary to the prevalent fashion in 
France. 

(c) That no warrants for importing prohibited goods from 
France should be granted, and that the king’s moiety of such 
goods should be burnt.? 

That these recommendations were not acted upon seems pretty 
certain, since the agitation continued to grow in intensity, and 
various contemporary pamphlets, such as Verbum Sapienti* 
and Britannia Languens,* called attention to the increasing 
danger from France. The anonymous author of the latter, which 
was first published in 1680, stated that from 1638 to 1675 the 
English coinage had annually decreased. This fact, he maintained, 
was caused by English trade being decadent and overbalanced, 
bullion being exported to make good the balance. 

Throughout 1676 petitions continued to be sent in, chiefly 
by the citizens of London against “the great importation of 


* Cal, S.P.D, 1676-7, pp. 18, 19, and Introduction (Daniell). 
® Jbid., 1676-7, p. 19. ® Ibid. 
* Anderson, Hist. and Chron, Deduction, ii, 533, who disputes his reasoning. 
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foreign manufactures,’ representing the distress occasioned 
by ‘the unparalleled impositions’’ laid by Louis XIV upon 
English manufactures.1 The matter was even taken up by 
Alderman Thomas Beckford as Lord Mayor of London, and a 
representation upon the subject of the French “ indignities ”’ 
was made to the king by the Common Council.2? In February 
1677, therefore, a treaty of commerce was concluded between 
Charles II and Louis XIV, which defined the law of the sea, laid 
down rules to be observed by merchants in war-time, and deter- 
mined points regarding contraband and prizes. The disputed 
trade question, however, was not mentioned, nor was any scheme 
of reciprocity of customs duties even hinted at.? But Charles 
and Louis, by a secret agreement arrived at in 1676, and copied 
out in his own hand by Charles in order to obviate the risk of 
publicity at a time when he was openly offering his mediation 
between the French and the Dutch, pledged themselves to give 
no aid to each other’s enemies.* 
Meanwhile opinion in the country began to turn in favour of 
a war with France and total prohibition of French manufactured 
commodities.® Alarmed at Louis XIV’s conquests in the Spanish 
Netherlands and his progress against the Dutch, Parliament 
granted Charles the sum of £584,000 for building thirty ships of 
war, and in repeated addresses he was urged to join the coalition 
against France. Charles replied that intervention was impossible 
without adequate funds for raising and equipping an armament. 
But the Opposition was afraid lest if this course were pursued, the 
king would utilise the supplies and army thus raised to force a 
Catholic and French policy upon England at the point of the 
sword. They therefore refused to grant money until Charles 
should actually have allied with the Dutch against Louis XIV. 
The king thereupon administered a sharp rebuke to Parliament, 
claiming that the ‘‘ fundamental power of making peace and 
war ’’ rested in the sovereign alone, and concluded by adjourning 
Parliament until March 1678. Charles was thus thrown again 
into the arms of Louis XIV, and negotiations were opened between 
Courtin, the French ambassador, and Charles for a sum of money 
which would render him independent of Parliament. 
At the same time Danby was labouring to bring about an 

alliance between England and Holland. Charles was not un- 

1 Cal S.P.D. 1676, October, passim. 

2 Ibid., 1676, Oct. (27) and Oct. 28. 

3 Anderson, op. cit. ii. 538, 539. 

4 Lodge, Polit. History of England, 1660-1702, pp. 137-8. 

5 Cal. S.P.D. 1677, March and May 27, 
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favourable towards the project, hoping thereby to secure the 
trust of his Parliament. William of Orange, too, was con- 
vinced by his ill-success against France that his only safety 
lay in winning the English alliance. In October 1677, therefore, 
he came to England and was betrothed to the Princess Mary, 
whom he married on November 4 of the same year. The condi- 
tions of peace agreed upon by Charles and William were sub- 
mitted to Louis XIV, who haughtily rejected them. Charles and 
William then agreed to force these conditions upon France, 
and the English fleet was put in readiness for war. England 
also was to send 12,000 troops to the assistance of the allies. 

To convince France that he w<s in earnest, Charles summoned 
Parliament to meet on January 28, 1678, and its hostile temper 
towards France was at once strikingly evinced. The Commons 
voted an address to the king for an immediate declaration of war 
upon France. ‘‘ The question of trade has been so beaten 
already,’ wrote a pamphleteer, ‘‘ that there remains little to be 
added to it. Nor, in truth, needs it, since it is agreed on all 
hands that the French set up for an universal commerce, as well 
as for an universal monarchy; and, in effect, the one is but a 
necessary consequent upon the other. Nor is it enough, it seems, 
for us to be designed upon by them, without lending them our 
own hands towards the cutting of our own throats; for, upon a 
sober and judicious estimate, we are losers by our trade with 
France, at least, a million and a half per annum.” 2 

Parliament, indeed, represented the opinion of the country 
generally when early in the session (which lasted until July 15) 
it followed up its address by passing ‘‘ An Act for raising money by 
a Poll and otherwise to enable His Majesty to enter into an actual 
Warr against the French King and for prohibiting several French 
commodities.” * By clause 70 of this Act French goods were not 
to be imported for three years from March 20, 1678, and it was 
further enacted that “ all and every deportation and Importations 
or vending or selling or uttering or retailing of any French Wines, 
Brandy, Linnen, Silks, Salt or Paper or other Commodities 
imported contrary to this Act or any of them shall be and is hereby 
declared and adjudged to be a common Nusance to this Kingdome 
in generall and to all His Majestyes subjects thereof.” 

1 Cal, S.P.D. 1678, March 15. 

* The Present State of Christendom, in Harleian Misc, i. 248, 

* 30 Car. II. c. 1. Statutes of the Realm, vi. 852, See also Commons’ 
Journals, 1667, Feb, 26 and 28 and March 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7,8; Memoirs of Sir John 


Reresby (ed. J. J. Cartwright, 1875), pp, 125-144, and Marvell’s Works (ed. 
A. B, Grosart, 1868), ii. 570-642, 
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The supply granted was expected to yield the sum of over two 
millions, and it was expressly stipulated that the money voted 
was to be used for no other purpose than hostilities against France. 
The Treasury was forbidden to sign warrants, etc., for money 
except for the French war, while it was ‘‘ further enacted by the 
authoritie aforesaid, that all Loans upon the Credit of this Act 
be and are hereby appropriated to the use and service of a Warr 
against the French King nor shall they be issued out of the 
Exchequer to any other Interest or Purpose whatsoever nor by 
any other Warrant or Order but wherein it is expressed that the 
same is for the use and service of a Warr against the French King.’”! 
In apportioning the money voted, Parliament estimated for the 
sum of £1,414,920 to be spent on the navy and £637,000 on the 
army, thus making a total of £2,051,920.2, Herein we may note 
the significance of the coming struggle: England’s main concern 
was with the naval aspect. The menacing growth of the French 
fleet and overseas trade touched England in a particularly sore 
spot, and just as the navy was the pivot upon which the whole of 
her “ mercantile system ”’ revolved, so a war which arose out of 
the application of that system would be fought mainly at sea. 

Louis XIV seems to have been thoroughly alarmed at this 
new development of affairs. Economically France was growing 
exhausted in the struggle with William of Orange ; Louis must at 
any cost prevent an Anglo-Dutch union. The Dutch, therefore, 
were given surprisingly favourable terms at the Treaty of 
Nimwegen concluded on August 10, 1678, much against the wishes 
of William. At the same time the Grand Monarque, who had 
hitherto supported Charles II against the Whigs, set out to break 
up the temporary union between the English king and the 
Opposition. 

Notwithstanding his change of front, Charles inspired the Whigs 
with no confidence. Barillon and the younger Ruvigny, therefore, 
were despatched post-haste to England with a lavish supply of 
money for bribing not only the king against the Opposition, but 
also the Opposition against the king. At the same time Barillon 
showed himself at Newmarket races and elsewhere publicly with 
the king. The game was well managed, and in the ensuing 
Popish Plot scare and Exclusion Bill crisis a situation was created 
eminently satisfactory to Louis XIV. If Charles would not fight 
for him he certainly should not fight against him. It needed all 
the tact and political ability of Charles to prevent the civil war 


1 Articles 60 and 61, Statutes of the Realm, vi. 861. 
2 Journals of the House of Commons, ix. 438. 
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directly fomented by French intrigue, but his duller-witted 
brother reaped the whirlwind.! 

Charles, embittered by the duplicity of Parliament, relapsed 
once more into the arms of France. By1679 also he was financially 
practically independent of Parliament, since his settled revenue 
under the stimulus of the increase of trade yielded annually a 
large surplus over expenditure, and he was thus by 1681 not only 
able to pay off much of the Crown debt, which in 1679 had stood 
at £1,500,000, but also to refrain from summoning further Parlia- 
ments.2, The import of French manufactures, on the other hand, 
received a temporary check, but since the operation of the Act 
of 1678 forbidding their import endured only for a period. of three 
years, the policy initiated by it was not finally and definitely 
adhered to until the reign of William and Mary. In 1692 an 
imposition of 25 per cent. was laid upon all French goods entering 
the country. Four years later this was doubled, while later 
additions raised it in the middle of the eighteenth century to 
75 per cent.* ‘‘ The French in their turn,” wrote Adam Smith, 
“have, I believe, treated our goods and manufactures just as 
hardly. . . . Those mutual restraints have put an end to almost 
all fair commerce between the two nations; and smugglers are 
now the principal importers, either of British goods into France, 
or of French goods into Great Britain.” 

The balance of trade question was only one among many 
causes which contributed to bring about war between England 
and, France and the downfall of the Stuart dynasty in England. 
Alone it would not have been a sufficient cause of war, but it 
wove itself into the complicated tissue of causes operating in that 
direction during the latter half of the seventeenth century, and 
so played no unimportant part in shaping history. The Anglo- 
French rivalry, political, economic, naval, military and religious, 
was the natural resultant of the national development of the two 
states in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but it was 
stimulated and fostered by the fallacious economic doctrines of 
the mercantilists, based upon the assumption that one nation’s 
prosperity meant another’s poverty. 

D. G. E. Hatt. 


1 For the political events of the year 1678 compare Lodge, op. cit. pp. 143-58, 
and W. A. Shaw, Introduction to the last volume of the Calendar of Treasury 
Papers of the reign of Charles II. 

* Scott, op. cit. i. 296-97. 

* Wealth of Nations (ed. J. 8. Nicholson, 1884), p. 192. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


In our last number we announced that Lord Bryce had promised 
to deliver the sixteenth Annual Address to the Association, and 
recalled that he had delivered the first, on the Teaching of History 
in Schools, in 1907. The address given on January 4, 1922, was his 
last utterance as an historian: a vivid survey of historical sources, 
from Herodotus to contemporary novels. His vigour and alertness, 
his eager interest in all the problems involved, were those of a man in 
his prime; and it seemed strange to remember how he had startled 
his-audience at the opening of the Institute of Historical Research 
in July by speaking of what such a foundation would have meant 
to him “sixty years ago.” His weight of learning was so lightly 
borne that cate the width of its range betrayed the long years which 


had gone to its amassing, since as a young Oxford graduate he began 
research for his first great work, The Holy Roman Empire, published 
in 1864. He was eighty-three when he passed away in his sleep on 
the night of January 21-22, in the full strength of his mental and, 
to all appearance, of his physical powers. We hope to deal more 
fully with his work as an historian in our July number. 

OK 


* * * ok 


That Address will make the Annual Meeting of 1922 specially 
memorable in the annals of the Association; but it was notable in 
other respects. It was held for the first time at King’s College, 
London. For the first time, also, a successful attempt was made 
in London to emulate provincial branches in arranging for a civic 
welcome and for opportunities of inspecting places of interest: the Lord 
Mayor gave a Reception, and visits were paid to the Guildhall, Lambeth 
Palace, and other historic buildings. On one afternoon the Institute 
of Historical Research was open to members, and Professor Pollard 
delivered an address upon its work. Two of the other addresses 
given during the Meeting, ‘‘ Philosophy and History,” by Dr. Ernest 
Barker, Principal of King’s College, and ‘‘ Geography as a Factor in 
History,” by Professor Fleure, will, we hope, appear in History later. 

* o* Ed * * * 

At the business meeting Dr. Barker was elected a Vice-President, 
and the results of the new method of electing members of Council 
by a postal vote were announced. Those thus chosen were Dr. C. R. 
Beazley and Mr. Herbert Bruce, Professors of History in the Univer- 
sities of Birmingham and Wales; Mr. G. G. Coulton, University 
Lecturer in English at Cambridge; Mr. C. H. K. Marten of Eton; 
Mr. F. 8. Marvin, H.M.I.; Dr. Caroline Skeel, Reader in History, 
University of London; Miss Tanner, Headmistress of the Bedford 
High School; and Mr. R. H. Tawney, Lecturer at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 

*” 6 * *” * * 


One of the most interesting speeches at the Meeting was made 
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by Sir John McLure, Headmaster of Mill Hill School, whose death 
not long after was a great loss to the Association. He had been President 
of the North London Branch from its inauguration, and it owes much 
of its present vigour to his inspiring leadership. 
* * a * * * 
The Secretary of that Branch, Miss E. E. Monk, sends us the 
following note about some Local Records :— 


The Tottenham Public Library possesses the records of the manor of Totten- 
ham, 1308 to 1743, in good condition and almost continuous: e.g. one series 
of court rolls runs from 1308-99, and one of bailiff’s accounts from 1500-82. 
They owe their preservation to the present Librarian, Mr. W. J. Bennett. In 
1896 a large gift of books was made to the library by a widow lady named 
Chalkley. Mr. Bennett, then assistant librarian, was supervising their removal 
from her house, when he noticed a heap of dusty rolls awaiting destruction as 
rubbish. He recognised their value, and readily gained permission to take 
thein for the Library. 

Apparently little use has been made of these records in the histories of 
Tottenham.! The Branch has now formed a group for the study of local history, 
which meets fortnightly at the Public Library by permission of the Committee, 
and has discussed the Domesday account of the manor and listened to an intro- 
ductory paper on the records by a local antiquary. A catalogue of the rolls 
is being prepared. Some of them have been deposited for study at the Institute 
of Historical Research; the Branch would be grateful for the help of anyone 
capable of transcribing and translating them. 

The Enfield group, again in co-operation with the Library Committee, has 
arranged to catalogue the local records, including those of War Activities, on 
the plan set forth in the January number of History. 

* * * x * * 

We hope that many members of the Association will be glad 
to help the Survey of English Place-Names, undertaken with the 
approval of the British Academy, which is described in the letter we 
print from Professor Allen Mawer, of the University of Liverpool. 

%* * x * = * 


Other important new departures, in very different fields, are the 
establishment of Chairs of Indian and of Central European History 
in the University of London, the first Professors being Mr. Henry 
Dodwell, well known for his work on the history and records of the 
province of Madras, and Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson. A third new Chair 
of History in that University, tenable at the Royal Holloway College, 
has been filled by the appointment of Miss Hilda Johnstone, late 
Reader in History, King’s College; and M. Paul Vaucher has been 
appointed to succeed M. Mantoux in the Chair of French History and 


Institutions. 
ak * % Bd ak cd 


The great increase in size of the Association (now numbering 
over 4000) has added so much to the secretarial work that Dr. Lillian 
Penson found it impossible to combine the whole of it with her lecture- 
ship at Birkbeck College. She consented, however, to become 
honorary secretary, and was elected to that office by the Annual 
Meeting. The Council has secured the services of Miss A. M. Hart, 
B.A. (Oxford), as assistant secretary. 


1 Information from them was, however, used by Lysons in his Environs of 
London (1795), iii. 527. He gives an interesting account of the manor, which 
from 1254 to 1429 was divided into three parts, held by the families of Bruce, 
Balliol and Hastings, whose heads claimed the Scottish throne in 1290,—Ed. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Survey or Enouiso Puace-NAMEs. 


Mapam,—In the October number of History Professor Stenton, 
in a “ Historical Revision’? on the Study of Place-names, fore- 
shadowed the possibility of a Survey of English Place-names which 
should attempt to deal with that problem as a whole and endeavour 
to satisfy the requirements not only of the philologist, but also of 
the historian, archeologist, topographer and all those scholarly 
interests which have a right to be heard in any serious attempt to 
solve the problems of our place-nomenclature and to draw from 
them all that wealth of historical and cultural lore which is latent 
in them. 

Such a Survey is now in being. The need for it was urged by 
Dr. Round some twenty years ago. Twelve months ago it was 
revived in a paper read before the British Academy. The Academy 
appointed an expert committee of inquiry to look into the question, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Henry Bradley, the doyen of these 
studies in this country, and o: their recommendation the Academy 
gave its cordial approval to tie idea of such a Survey and promised 
help in certain directions if it were undertaken. It was only with 
great reluctance that they found themselves unable to give that 
financial help which they would have wished. The Survey was then 
brought before distinguished scholars both at home and abroad 
interested in various aspects of place-name study and on all hands 
was warnt)§ welcomed. Among the historians who thus gave their 
support i1aay be mentioned Professors Tout and Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
Drs. Liebermann and J. H. Round, and among archivists Dr. Wm. 
Farrer, Canon Foster, Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte and Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson. Several of these promised and are now giving active help 
in the Survey. A small advisory, committee was then formed, 
historical interests being represented on it by Professor Tait, who is 
acting as chairman, and Professor Stenton, who from the first has 
been untiring in his efforts on behalf of the Survey. Instructions 
for the gathering of the material, together with illustrative model 
slips, have been prepared and are now printed. From the outset the 
promoters of the Survey have been in close touch with and received 
much help from the Public Record Office staff and from the Ordnance 
Survey Department. 

The work of the Survey may roughly be divided into two parts :— 

(i) The collection of material.—This will include the collection not 
only of place-name forms from documentary evidence printed and 
manuscript, but also of all other historical evidence which may throw 
light on the history of individual names, e. g. names of holders of the 
land incorporated in or added to the place-name, notes on the history 
or meaning of the name by the writers of the documents themselves, 
local legends with regard to the names, archwological remains which 
may have left their mark in the name itself. 


No. 25.—vo.. vil. D 
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The collection is being organised by counties or other convenient 
areas under the direction of skilled and competent organisers. The 
Survey has been peculiarly fortunate in arranging within the first 
two months of its work for the following counties :— 


Berkshire . i . Mrs. F. M. Stenton, University College, 
Reading. 

Essex ; ; . Mr. F.S. Tabor, Evegate, Bocking. 

Lincolnshire ; . The Rev. Canon Foster, Timberland 
Vicarage, Lincoln. 

Northamptonshire . Miss Joan Wake, 17 Pimlico Road, 
London, S.W.1. 

Nottinghamshire . . Professor L. V. D. Owen, University 
College, Nottingham. 

Somersetshire ; . Mrs. H. W. V. Temperley, 34 Lensfield 
Road, Cambridge. 

Sussex : ‘ . Mr. L. F. Salzman, 14 Brookside, 
Cambridge. 


Yorkshire (North Riding) Mr. C. J. Battersby, 35 West Street, 
South Cliff, Scarborough. 


Plans for other counties are already in train and in the meantime 
individual workers in any district are welcomed. 

A prominent feature of the Survey will be the’use of unprinted 
material, which has hitherto been almost entirely neglected in place- 
name study. Already very valuablé transcripts have been placed 
at the disposal of the Survey by Dr. Farrer, Canon Foster, Mr. 
Hamilton Thompson and Professor Stenton, and many have promised, 
as they work on new documents, to record for us the place-name 
material. Professor Stenton also is helping with a very important 
side of place-name study, viz. Early English personal names. A 
very cordial welcome will be given to further offers of, }«/p in these 
directions. a 

(ii) The interpretation of this material.—This is looking a long 
way ahead, but the promoters of the Survey hope that perhaps in 
five years’ time they may have sufficient comparative evidence for 
the whole of England to enable them, in the case of any county whose 
material has been collected as completely as is humanly possible, 
to arrange for the issue of a volume on the place-names of that county. 
In its authorship it will be their endeavour to secure that co-operation 
of specialists not only in English and the Scandinavian and Celtic 
languages, but also of historians and others who can alone make it 
possible for those larger inferences to be drawn which will be of so 
great service in enabling us to reconstruct the history of the medizval 
past. It will also be their endeavour to secure that these volumes 
by their character and general arrangement shall satisfy not only the 
requirements of the scholar, but also of teachers of history generally 
and of that wider public in whom an interest in the meaning of 
place-names seems to be instinctive. 

Branches of the Historical Association have already done great 
service to the Survey in various parts of the country, and its promoters 
will be very glad to try to arrange for the Director or some other 
friend of the Survey to speak about it to any branch of the Association 
which is interested in the subject. There is a great variety of work 
to suit a great variety of interest, training and skill. There is probably 
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no member of the Association who is not capable of helping the cause 
in some way or other. The need of helpers is great, and offers or 
inquiries will be very gladly entertained by either the local organisers 
or by myself. 

The three Scandinavian kingdoms have each their Survey, and 
through them work of the greatest value to the historian has been 
done and is still being done. England has an incomparably greater 
wealth of early material, greater than that of any other nation in 
Western Europe. It is for us to show that we value our proud position 
in this matter and make the fullest use possible of the material which 
our forefathers have left us. ALLEN MAWER. 

(Director of the Survey.) 


The University, 
Liverpool. 


A HERODOTEAN EPISODE IN THE History oF Novcorop. 


Mapam,—The story of the slaves who took advantage of their 
masters’ absence at the wars to marry their masters’ wives and seize 
the state was already a commonplace of Greek legendary history by 
the fifth century B.c., and versions of it are connected with Argive 
history and with the foundation of Tarentum (Annual British School 
at Athens, xvi. 213). It is also told by Herodotus of the Scythian 
invaders of Asia (Herodotus, iv. 1-4). The army was twenty-one 
years away from Scythia. The wives consorted with the slaves 
during their husbands’ absence and a new generation had grown up. 
The slaves and their progeny dug a great ditch from the Tauric Hills 
to the Maiotic Sea at its widest point and prepared to dispute the 
return of their masters. After some inconclusive fighting one of the 
Scythians suggested putting aside their arms and attacking the slaves 
with whips. At the sight of these familiar instruments of punish- 
ment the “slaves by nature,” as Aristotle would have called them, 
incontinently ran away. The great ditch mentioned in the story 
has never been satisfactorily identified; some have thought that it 
referred to a trench across the Crimea, others that it was an explanation 
of the origin of the Putrid Sea (see How and Wells, Commentary on 
Herodotus, Macan and Stein, ad loc.). 

Giles Fletcher (Of the Russe Commonwealth, ed. Bond (Hakluyt 
Soc., 1856), pp. 17-18; Hakluyt, Voyages and Travels (Glasgow, 1903), 
vol. iii. p. 372), who visited Russia in 1588, was told that this Slave 
War belonged to the history of Novgorod. Clearly he recognised the 
Herodotean source, for he speaks of “‘ the memorable warre so much 
spoken of in stories of the Scythian servants, that took armes against 
their masters.” The latter had been long absent on an expedition 
against the Tartars. Meeting with opposition from the slaves on 
their return, the masters, “ advising what was best to be done, agreed 
all to set upon them with no other show of weapon but with their 
horsewhips (which as their maner is every man rideth withal), to put 
them in remembrance of their servile condition, thereby to terrifie 
them and abate their courage. And so marching on and lashing al 
together with their whips in their hands they gave the onset, which 
seemed so terrible in the eares of their villaines and stroke such a 
sense into them of the smart of the whip which they had felt before, 
that they fled altogether like sheepe before the drivers. In memory 
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of this victory the Novogradians ever since have stamped their coins 
(which they cal a dingoe Novogrodsky currant through al Russia) 
with the figure of a horseman shaking a whip aloft in his hand.” 

At first sight it would be tempting to believe that the story became 
localised at Novgorod in the course of the sixteenth century, owing 
to a misinterpretation of the coin type. The local tradition, how- 
ever, is probably older than the coin. The type representing a 
galloping horseman waving his sword, to which Fletcher clearly refers, 
was first minted at Pskow, not at Novgorod, by Vasili Ivanovitch 
(1510-1533), the father of Ivan the Terrible (Engel and Serrure, T'raité 
de Numismatique du Moyen Age, iii. (Paris, 1905), p. 1394). Sigis- 
mund von Herbertstein, who was in Russia from 1517 to 1526, quite 
correctly reports that the denga of Novgorod in his day represented 
a prince on the throne and a man making obeisance to him (Rerum 
Moscoviticarum Commentarii, in Notes upon Russia, ed. R. H. Major 
(Hakluyt Soc., 1852), i. 109). But he also heard the story of the 
Slave War in Novgorod, though he betrays no knowledge that it has 
been told before by Herodotus (ibid., ii. pp. 26-7), and states that 
“it is related in their annals.” According to him the people of 
Novgorod were away for seven years besieging the Greek city of 
Corsun. Upon their return the slaves who had married their mistresses 
were defeated with “‘ thongs and ropes,” and fled to a town hence- 
forward named Chloppigrod, “the Slaves’ Fortress.” The story is 
supported by the evidence of the “ great bell, which ‘we ourselves saw 
in their cathedral church,” which together with the bronze gates of 
Corsun had been brought back by the victorious masters. The 
identification of the town of Chloppigrod appears to be as elusive as 
that of the great ditch (ibid., ii. 32, note), and Professor Boswell 
kindly tells me that its existence may be regarded as mythical. He 
also pointed out to me that the story of the capture of Corsun can 
only refer to the conquest of Chersonesus by Vladimir I, Grand Duke 
of Kief (956-1015), who Christianised Russia. The chronicler, or 
more probably the guide who showed Herbertstein the great bell 
(there appears to be no reference to the story in The Chronicle of 
Novgorod, trans. Michel and Forbes (Camden Soc., 1914)), of course 
had no justification in claiming the credit of this victory for Novgorod. 
Is it possible that the slave story became attached to this campaign 
through a confused memory of a celebrated retort of Ragnilda, daughter 
of the Prince of Potolsk, who, when her hand was demanded by 
Vladimir, haughtily refused marriage “‘ with the son of a bonds- 
woman”? I fear I am too ignorant of Russian history to probe 
the matter further with any prospects of success, but it seemed a 
curiosity worth bringing to the attention of scholars who are better 
equipped that a story certainly taken from the pages of Herodotus 
should have been securely incorporated in the local history of Novgorod 
by the beginning of the sixteenth century. W. R. Hatiipay. 

The University, 
Liverpool. 


RESEARCH IN TURKISH AND GREEK HIsTORY. 


Mapam,—Will you allow me to inquire, through your columns, 
whether any of your readers would be interested to co-operate in some 
organised study of Western influence on Near and Middle Eastern 
peoples ¢ 
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The history of this influence during the last two or three centuries 
is one of the keys to present Oriental problems, and the intellectual 
and social sides are at least as important as the military, diplomatic 
and economic. There is an admirable field for such studies in the 
narratives of Western travellers, which, though often ransacked for 
curiosities of literature, seem never to have been surveyed systematic- 
ally. But this field is so vast that no one inquiring into some par- 
ticular subject can really cover it single-handed. Group work suggests 
itself, and I am trying to bring together at the Institute of Historical 
Research a group of people interested in the studies that I have 
mentioned. For this purpose I am proposing to exclude India and 
Russia, to concentrate on the people and countries that have at one 
time been included in the Ottoman Empire, and not to go further 
back to start with than about the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. On these lines I have already made a start with several 
collaborators. 

At the Institute we have rooms, maps and works of reference and 
are conveniently near to the British Museum. If any of your readers 
wishes for further information, I should be glad if he or she would 
write to me here. I will only add that I am not asking for pupils 
but for collaborators, and that even those with little time to spare 
may give valuable help. ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


University of London, Institute of Historical Research, 
Malet Street, W. C, 1. 











HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XX.—CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND HIS GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


THe outbreak of war in 1914 brought a truce to an interesting 
historical controversy concerning the discoverer of the New World 
and his projects that had been pursued with much vigour and great 
learning since the beginning of this century. M. Henry Vignaud 
has now returned to the attack by an open letter to Prof. Hermann 
Wagner of the University of Géttingen and Prof. Carlo Errera of 
Bologna, in which he presents anew the evidence for a re-telling of 
the story of Columbus. The memoir restates the arguments brought 
forward by the learned author in a series of elaborate works between 
1901 and 1911. They were reviewed in a sense somewhat adverse 
to their conclusions by Mr. H. P. Biggar before the American Historical 
Association in 1912.2 A survey of some of the conclusions reached 
by M. Vignaud may be of interest, although it cannot be said that 
they are as yet generally accepted by Colombian scholars. But 
before entering upon such a survey it is necessary to recall some 
facts concerning the early life of Columbus that are now completely 
proved and have cast an entirely new light on the traditional story. 
This evidence has been recovered from previously unexplored docu- 
mentary sources by the labours of many patient investigators like the 
late Mr. Henry Harrisse* and Signore Cesare de Lollis.* It is critically 
assembled together by M. Vignaud in his earlier Colombian studies.® 

The traditional story of Columbus’ origin and of his life until the 
time when he returned from his great discovery has mainly come 
down to us from two authors, Ferdinand Columbus, his younger son, 
and Bartolomé de Las Casas, Bishop of Chiapas, who knew him per- 
sonally, and many years after his death was entrusted with the family 
papers. The Admiral’s glory is entirely posthumous; his contem- 
poraries found him a difficult and impracticable person who made 
himself a nuisance by his incessant complaints and his extravagant 
pretensions. After his death his name sank almost into oblivion, 
but long afterwards Ferdinand set himself to preserve the full story 
of his father’s achievements, and to rescue his memory from the slurs 
that had been cast upon it. The original Spanish version of his work 


1 The Columbian Tradition on the Discovery of America and of the part played 
therein by the Astronomer Toscanelli, by Henry Vignaud, President of the Société 
des Américanistes. Oxford, 1920. 

2 The New Columbus, by Henry P. Biggar. Reprinted from the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for 1912. . Washington, 1914. 

* Christophe Colomb devant Vhistoire, par Henry Harrisse. Paris, 1892. 
And other works by the same author. 

* Scritti di Cristoforo Colombo, pubblicati ed illustrati da Cesare de Lollis. 
3 vols. in folio, in Raccolta Colombiana. Rome, 1892. 

* Etudes critiques sur la vie de Colomb avant sea découvertes, par Henry 
Vignaud. Paris, 1905. 
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was written about 1539, but was never published and has completely 
disappeared. It is only known to us in an Italian version first published 
at Venice in 1571, which did a good deal to revive the memory of the 
first discoverer of the New World. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century Bishop Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies, took up the task 
of recounting the glorious deeds of the Admiral in his History of the 
Indies, and had access to the various papers that he had left. But 
his work remained in manuscript for three centuries, and was only 
published for the first time in 1875. Las Casas copied his facts about 
Columbus’ earlier career from Ferdinand to a considerable extent, 
and contributed little fresh before the period of the first discoveries. 
In 1601 there was ,ublished the first volume of a great history of the 
deeds of the Spaniards in the New World by Antonio de Herrera, 
who took his story of Columbus’ discovery from the pages of Ferdinand 
and Las Casas jointly. He accepted uncritically their naturally 
biased views of the great explorer and his deeds, and regarded him 
as a specially chosen and protected instrument of Providence through 
whose work the Gospel was first brought to the heathen of the New 
World. Appearing as it did at the height of the missionary fervour 
of the Counter-Reformation, Herrera’s work consolidated and 
established the Colombian tradition, and upon it most writers, in- 
cluding Washington Irving, have based their story of the discovery. 

According to this tradition the future Admiral was sprung from 
a noble family resident in Northern Italy since Roman times. Having 
lost their fortunes in the wars of Lombardy, they settled in Genoa 
and there engaged widely in maritime commerce. Two famous 
corsair sea-captains of the name Colombo, whose names resounded 
throughout Europe in the middle of the fifteenth century, were claimed 
to belong to the same family, and it was said that Christopher first 
saw service under one or other of them, and did great deeds in the 
naval wars of King René of Provence. The young sailor, so the 
story ran, studied in the University of Pavia and was trained there 
in the learning of the ancients, and especially in cosmographical 
science, astronomy and geometry. Columbus himself claimed that 
he took to the sea in his fourteenth year, and that he sailed to the 
Greek islands of the Levant and into all parts of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Later he passed to Portugal, and thence in 1477 he voyaged 
to England, to Galway in Ireland, and further north until he reached 
a hundred leagues beyond the island of Thule. He claimed that he 
then established himself in Portugal because the king of that country 
was more favourable than all other monarchs to projects of exploration. 
He did undoubtedly settle in Lisbon in 1478, and there for the first 
time his story touches firm ground. Before we pursue it further let 
us see what modern research has done with the tradition that has 
come down from the Admiral through the pages of his son and his 
admiring friend. 

The story was accepted with little question until the nineteenth 
century, when fresh investigations were undertaken. At last, among 
the papers of the notaries of the city of Genoa and the neighbouring 
town of Savona, the true story of the family of Colombo was revealed 
by a series of unimpeachable documentary extracts relating to their 
legal actions over a long series of years. It may be summarised 
briefly, and it will be seen that it completely explodes the extravagant 
claims recited above. 

Christopher Columbus was born at Genoa in 1451 of a poor family 
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of weavers, who had been settled in that city or its environs since the 
beginning of the fifteenth century and possibly earlier. They had no 
connection whatever with any noble house but were all humble 
artisans. Nor had they any connection with the sea or with the 
foreign commerce of the Republic. Domenico Colombo, the father 
of the Admiral, was himself a weaver by trade who at one time kept 
a tavern, and having got into financial difficulties went with his family 
to Savona, but did not recover himself and died deeply in debt some 
time between 1494 and 1500. Christopher, the eldest of a family of 
five, was brought up to the trade of weaver and received his only 
education at the common school in Genoa. Until the age of nineteen 
he practised the trade of weaver and assisted his father in the business 
of tavern-keeper, and he is still found in Savona in 1473, two years 
later. We then lose track of him until 1475, when he sailed to Chio, 
the Genoese colony in the Levant, in the employ of the firm of 
di Negro and Spinola. He remained there some months and then 
returned to Genoa, whence he sailed to England in 1476 in a fleet 
belonging to the same firm. The story of his being engaged in the 
naval wars of King René is entirely apocryphal, but on August 13, 
1476, he saw his first battle, when off Cape St. Vincent the fleet of 
galleasses was attacked by the French corsair, Guillaume de Casenove, 
called Colombo or Coullon, with whom Christopher had not the 
remotest relationship. The fight ended badly for the Genoese. 
Certain of their ships were burned and many of their crews threw 
themselves into the sea. Among them was probably Columbus, and 
there is no reason to doubt Ferdinand’s story, that his father 
saved himself by swimming ashore helped by an oar, though he is 
nine years wrong in date and puts the fight in 1485. Others of Spinola’s 
ships escaped into shelter in the harbour of Lisbon, and thence later 
resumed their voyage to England. It is probable that Columbus 
sailed with them, and he may have visited Galway and Bristol, but 
it is practically certain that he did not reach Iceland, for he had not 
time to undertake the voyage, which was a seasonal one of many 
months’ duration. He returned to Lisbon late in 1477 and determined 
to settle there, not because he had yet conceived his grand design, but 
because he saw an opening for commerce there in the large Genoese 
colony where his employers di Negro and Spinola had many mercantile 
interests. He was lucky enough to make a good marriage with 
a lady, Felipa Moniz, belonging to the family of Perestrello, who 
held the island of Porto-Santo in the Madeira group, which had 
been granted to them as a fief by the Iffante Dom Henrique, whom 
we know as Prince Henry the Navigator. Through the relation- 
ships in good Portuguese society that he thus formed, Columbus for 
the first time came into contact with men interested in schemes of 
oceanic exploration, and this marked the turning-point in his career. 
His younger brother, Bartholomew, also settled in Lisbon about the 
same time and took up a new trade as a maker of sea-charts and 
portolans, so that the two brothers turned their thoughts towards 
the ocean together. 

Ferdinand and Las Casas say little of Columbus’ life in Portugal, 
and he himself was very reticent about it, but from documentary 
sources a few facts have been gleaned. In July 1478 he was com- 
missioned by di Negro to buy a cargo of sugar at Madeira, but the 
bargain failed, as he stated before a notary at Genoa in August 1479, 
when he gave his age as twenty-seven years and swore that he possessed 
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100 crowns and was about to return to Lisbon, where he was settled. 
Five years later, in 1484, he fled from Portugal to Spain, filled with 
projects for exploration in the Atlantic, in which he strove to interest 
powerful patrons; first the Dukes of Medina Sidonia and Medina Celi, 
and later through them the great Queen of Castile, Isabella the Catholic. 
Into those efforts we need not follow him, for the traditional story of 
them is well authenticated. But concerning his great design, its 
genesis and its character, which undoubtedly was fixed during his 
sojourn in Portugal, matters are very different, and with them historical 
controversy is still acutely concerned. Immediately after his return 
from his great discovery in 1493 and down to his death in 1506, 
Columbus maintained that his great design had always been to reach 
the coasts of Cipangu in the extreme east of Asia by sailing directly 
to the west, that he had been led to it by scientific and theoretical 
considerations, which proved that by keeping a westward course for 
so many thousand leagues one must come at length to the Indies, 
that it was this plan that he proposed to the Catholic Kings, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and that it was for this that they furnished him the 
means. No statements could be more explicit, and if Columbus’ 
public assertions were always worthy of belief, there could be no 
possible room for doubt. But unfortunately, as we have seen, others 
of his statements concerning the nobility of his ancestors and their 
maritime enterprises, his relationship with celebrated admirals, his 
university education, his warlike exploits, and his many years of 
voyaging to the uttermost parts of the earth, are not merely doubtful, 
they are flagrantly opposed to the truth. What credence, therefore, 
can be placed in the assertions he made concerning the project that, 
once accomplished, did so much to change the course of history ? 

M. Vignaud asserts, and goes very far indeed to prove his case, 
that the real genesis and purpose of Columbus’ great enterprise was 
quite different from what he afterwards claimed. The story of a 
search for the Indies was invented after the new lands were discovered, 
and the scientific reasoning employed to support the practicability 
of the western route to Asia and the Spice Islands was only put together 
in 1493 or 1494, and then not upon a basis of wide learning, but solely 
upon such facts as could be culled from one or two works on cosmography 
that had been published in the earlier years of the fifteenth century. 
Such is the case for the prosecution, and it is supported by an almost 
embarrassing mass of evidence. But we can here do no more than 
summarise certain of M. Vignaud’s conclusions. The intricate 
historical reasoning must be sought in their author’s pages. 

The expedition of 1492 had for its sole object the discovery of new 
islands in the Atlantic beyond the Cape Verde Islands, and according 
to the evidence of a member of the commission to which Columbus’ 
proposals were submitted for examination by Queen Isabella, they 
dealt only with the discovery of such islands. This evidence is con- 
firmed by all those who took part in the expedition and all writers of 
the time until Herrera, who published his work many years afterwards. 
The contract between the Catholic Kings and Columbus makes 
no mention of the Indies, and when they rewarded him for his 
services the sovereigns expressly state that it was for his discovery 
of new lands. Columbus himself never mentioned Asia or the Indies 


1 The evidence is fully examined in Histoire de la Grande Entreprise de 1492, 
par Henry Vignaud. 2 vols. Paris, 1911. 
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before his return, but always stated that he wished to search for 
islands which he knew existed beyond the Atlantic. Las Casas affirms 
this, and Columbus’ certainty seemed so strange to men at the time 
that the story went abroad that he had been told of the existence of 
such lands by a pilot of Huelva who had once been driven there by a 
storm. This story cannot be confirmed, but there is a clause in the 
explorer’s contract with the Catholic Kings wherein he declares that 
he has information about what he is going to find. To his crew he 
stated that the lands lay 700 or 750 leagues to the west, and when he 
did not find them there he was exceedingly disappointed and persisted 
in his search. The idea of searching for Cipangu came from his 
partner, Martin Pinzon, and it was he who secured from the Catholic 
Kings letters of credence to the Great Khan who ruled there, as Pinzon 
had heard tell in his visits to Rome. When Columbus failed at first 
in his search for Antilia he changed his course and took up Pinzon’s 
idea of looking for Cipangu in a different direction, which at last 
brought him to the islands of the Antilles. 

Before Columbus’ death a long series of cosmographical reasons 
had been put together by him and his brother Bartholomew to prove 
that the new lands to which they had come were the easternmost 
parts of Asia, though this was not generally believed, and only a few 
years later it was conclusively disproved by Balboa’s discovery of 
the Great South Sea, which Ferdinand Magellan reached by dis- 
covering the Straits that now bear his name. When Ferdinand 
Columbus and Las Casas came to write the life of the Admiral, 
the general belief was that he had only discovered islands of the 
existence of which he had known before. His powers of scientific 
reasoning and as a cosmographer were considerably discredited, and 
it was necessary to re-establish them by showing that he had derived 
his information not from an obscure pilot, but by correspondence 
with learned cosmographers of acknowledged repute. According to 
M. Vignaud it is to this need that we are indebted for the story of 
Columbus’ correspondence with the great Italian astronomer and 
cosmographer, Toscanelli. Though among the many celebrated men 
to whose authority he appealed, Columbus never mentioned Toscanelli, 
and in the same way the astronomer in those of his works that have 
been preserved never speaks of Columbus nor of dealings with the 
Portuguese explorers of the route to India, it was said by Ferdinand 
and Las Casas that in 1474 Toscanelli had written to the King of 
Portugal, through a Portuguese Canon Martins, advising him to 
search for the Indies westwards. When he learned that Columbus 
was thinking of an exploring voyage, it is said that Toscanelli supplied 
him with a copy of his letter of 1474 and a map which proved that the 
Indies could be reached by the west. No copy of this map has ever 
been discovered, and M. Vignaud maintains with a great show of 
probability that it never existed and that the whole story of Columbus’ 
dealings with Toscanelli is apocryphal. This is the point about which 
a great deal of the controversy has raged, and it cannot yet be claimed 
that a generally accepted conclusion has been reached; but it does 
appear probable that in 1492 Columbus set out simply to discover the 
islands of the Antilles. 

ARTHUR PERCIVAL NEWTON. 


REVIEWS. 


World History. By Viscount Brycn (The Raleigh Lecture, 1919). 
The British Academy (Milford). 2s. 


It was by an oversight that this interesting lecture was not noticed 
in the pages of History some time ago; but it is suitable that it 
should be noticed now when our thoughts are so much occupied with 
the author and the great services which he rendered during his long 
life to the study and understanding of history. Apart from all 
personal reasons it deserves careful attention, because it is a very 
valuable contribution to clear thinking on a subject that has been 
occupying the thoughts of students and teachers of history of late. 
It is almost a summary of Lord Bryce’s thoughts on his great subject 
during his long and always active life. Much of what he says he 
has said before, but much of it he has, I think, never said so well. 
Here and there we may catch something which reminds us of the 
address which Lord Bryce gave to the last annual meeting of the 
Historical Association—that remarkable address which was his last 
public utterance. 

Lord Bryce begins his lecture with a discussion of the meaning 
of “‘ world history’ and of the different ways in which it may be 
written and studied. He quotes Lord Acton’s well-known dictum, 
“We have no thread through the enormous intricacy of modern 
politics except the idea of progress towards more perfect and assured 
liberty ’ (there is an unfortunate misprint which may mislead some ; 
for “liberty” the word ‘ progress’’ is repeated); he suggests that 
a central thread might also be found in economic change; but in a 
nobly worded passage he gives his own opinion that it is in the 
“thought, the emotions, and the beliefs of mankind”’ that the real 
clue can be found. 

Lord Bryce then passes to consider one aspect of his subject: “‘ the 
process and the forces whereby races, tribes, nations and states have 
been or are being drawn together into one common life commensurate 
with the earth they inhabit.’ He stresses the perhaps doubtful 
uniformity of primitive man; the differentiation and variety of the 
early historic period; the strong and invincible tendency which 
followed towards unity in culture, language and religion. He sums 
the story in these words: ‘‘ The general outcome of the inter-relations 
of human groups to one another from the days when Assyria and 
Egypt strove for mastery down to 1914 may be described as a reduction 
in the number of human types coupled with an accentuation of each 
type; for the unification of the whole was and is not incompatible 
with the antagonism of the parts.” 

This notice may best end with a quotation of a few of the striking 
aphorisms that are scattered up and down its pages. 

“Tf World History may be called the Biography of Mankind, the 
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Philosophy of History will be the Psychology of men as beings naturally 
and normally social.” 

“The really interesting and essential thing, the vital part of 
history, is to enter into and trace the changes that have passed upon 
the human mind.” 

“Tf any one stream of narrative history had to be selected as the 
central stream since the days of Tiberius, Ecclesiastical History is to 
be preferred.” 

“A traveller who moves among the backward or semi-civilised 
peoples inclines to believe that we Europeans tend to underrate the 
natural intelligence of these peoples or to overrate our own.” 

A. J. GRANT. 


The Empire of the Amorites. By A. T. Chay. 1920. 192 pp. Yale 
Univ. Press (Milford). 10s. 6d. 


Tuts work by Professor A. T. Clay of Yale forms the sixth volume 
of the Yale University Series, Researches, and is a sequel to the 
author’s Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites. The latter work 
attempted to show that many of the religious ideas and myths which, 
during the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first decade 
of the twentieth, had been generally set down to Babylonian influences, 
were in reality of Amorite origin. 

The newer volume seeks to trace the history and religion of 
Amurru and to disprove the widely accepted theory that the Semites 
were nothing but successive waves of Arabs. The author’s arguments 
are cogent except when he begs the question by assuming the existence 
of a great Amorite empire which stretched from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. There may have been Amorite dominion in Palestine 
and on narrow strips along the banks of the Euphrates, but it still 
remains to be proved that the Amorite king’s writ ran in the great 
desert between the two. Up to the present only Palestine of all the 
lands of the assumed Amorite empire has been excavated, and too 
little has been found to justify the theory of a flourishing empire. 

However, with the materials at his disposal Professor Clay has 
written a scholarly book which should prove of value not only to 
the specialist but to all those who are interested in studies connected 
with Old Testament origins. R. Levy. 


The Ancient History of the Near East, from the earliest times to the 
Battle of Salamis. By H. R. Haty. Fifth ed., 1920. xxiv + 
602 pp., 33 plates, 14 maps. Methuen. 21s. 


A History of Sinai. By Lina Ecxenstern. 1921. xiii + 202 pp., 
maps and illustrations. S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 


A Short History of Antioch. By E.S. Boucuter. 1921. xii + 324 pp. 
Oxford : Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 


Untit recent years ancient history through the strength of a 
classical tradition tended in England to be confined in teaching to the 
history of Greece and Rome; that restriction has happily now gone 
for ever. It is as yet, however, somewhat uncertain lw widely the 
field should be extended in time and space: Pre-history is already 
established as a separate disciplina with its own specialist organs, but 
history teachers cannot allow themselves to be excluded from the 
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study of human origins: they must claim for their own palolithic 
as well as neolithic man. The question of extent in space is more 
difficult : obviously the Near East must be included; the doubtful 
fields, to which no undisputed claim has been established, are India, 
China, and the inter-continental bridge of Central America. It seems 
probable that our teaching in the near future must embrace these 
civilisations; for the purposes of comparative study it would appear 
essential that teachers of ancient history should make themselves 
familiar with the archeology of America. Meanwhile it is no light 
task to keep abreast of recent research in Egypt, the Augean and 
Western Asia; we can only heartily welcome good modern text-books 
on the ancient history of the Near East. 

The fact that Dr. Hall’s book, first published in 1913, is already 
in a fifth edition is sufficient proof of the service which it has rendered. 
As a teacher, I have used it constantly, and familiarity in this instance 
has bred respect. In this edition there has been considerable alteration 
in the text of the Prolegomena and the section on the early history of 
Babylonia. For the next edition it may be noted that on p. 110 
lines 8 and 9 are unintelligible, as they stand: p. 113, 1. 8, read for 
** preceding kings of the dynasty,” “‘ kings of the preceding dynasty ”’ ; 
p. 129, § 2, for “‘ confounded ” read “‘ compounded ”’; p. 268, 9 lines 
from bottom, for “this” read “his”; p. 475, n.* is unintelligible. 
To the reigns of Sharu and Radadf, Dr. Hall admits that ‘‘ there can 
hardly be assigned less than 10 years,” but, if so, his statement that 
both kings were ‘‘too ephemeral to build much” (p. 122) reads 
strangely, while it is surely doubtful whether Radadf can be described 
as “‘ the successor” of Khufu (p. 122); the discovery by the Eckley 
B. Coxe Expedition in 1914 of an offering table at Gezeh seems to 
require the order Khufu Khafra Radadf (cf. Philadelphia Museum 
Journal, vi (1915), No. 2, viii (1917), pp. 46-52). The references to the 
Tell el-Amarna letters should be revised: at present some are cited 
from Winckler’s edition and others from that of Knudtzon : references 
to Knudtzon should be given in every case, while, since Winckler 
gives an English translation, parallel references to Winckler might 
be added. This is not the place to enter into any detailed criticism 
of Dr. Hall’s views, but a hope may be expressed that in the next 
edition the author will not be bound, as here, to preserve the old 
pagination, but will be granted an opportunity to recast parts of his 
book and to consider in detail recent publications. Dr. Burney’s 
elaborate work on Judges deserves more than a single line in a foot- 
note (p. 410); Kittel’s new appendix on the Assyrian campaign under 
Hezekiah merits at least an answer; some account might be taken of 
Olmstead’s pamphlet on Assyrian Historiography, and of his articles 
in recent volumes of the American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, as well as of Strack’s great monograph on Assur-bani-pal. 
The evidence of the Elephantine papyri should be considered at greater 
length than in the footnote on p. 546 on the basis of the work of Meyer, 
Sprengling, Cowley and others, and the whole question of the return 

1 It may be of service to readers of the former edition to record the pages 
on which, apart from tho two sections already mentioned and excluding mere 
changes in the transcription of proper names and the correction of obvious slips, 
alterations have been made in the text of the present edition (the pagination 
is unchanged): pp. 37 n.', 51, 66 n.*, 100, 106-107 (the “ Scorpion " and Narmer 
are no longer identified), 148 (new calculation of the length of reigns in the 12th 
Egyptian dynasty), 215, 217, 219, 225, 243, 308, 327, 329, 337-8, 355-6, 361, 
364 n.1, 369, 384-5, 415 n.*, 429 n.*, 521, 549 n.4, 550 n.4, 559 n.4, 567 v2, 
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of the Jews from the Babylonian exile discussed in detail with a review 
of the conclusions of Torrey, Haller and Brown. The treatment of 
Armenian origins in a footnote on p. 335 is inadequate, and the reader 
is not even referred to Sandalgian’s Histoire documentaire de Vv Arménie 
des ages du paganisme (Rome, 1917, pp. 800). This list of desiderata 
for the new edition could be enlarged : Dr. Hall’s book is indispensable 
and it is essential that he should be enabled to keep it fully up to date. 

Another recent book devoted to the history of the Near East is 
Miss Lina Eckenstein’s work on Sinai. The authoress accompanied 
Prof. Flinders Petrie when in the winter of 1905-1906 he excavated 
the temple ruins of Serabit.1 “‘In the hours spent in sorting frag- 
ments of temple offerings and copying temple inscriptions ”’ it occurred 
to her that in this non-Egyptian hill sanctuary rather than in Gjebel 
Musa might be found the site where the Law was given to Moses. 
Further studies in the history of Sinai followed, and the present work 
is the result. After a chapter on the geology and geography of the 
peninsula Miss Eckenstein describes the temple of Serabit, apparently 
the centre of an early Semitic moon-cult. When the Egyptians 
entered Sinai to work the turquoise mines, they were naturally anxious 
to conciliate the deities of the country : the lunar goddess was identified 
with the Egyptian Hathor, and worshipped alongside of the Semitic 
god Sopd. In Serabit the Egyptian Pharaohs erected their stelai, 
commemorating their early conquests over the nomads, and here under 
the Empire an Egyptian mining colony was formed where Egyptians 
lived and died and were buried. Thus the principal interest of Sinai 
to the historical student in this period is that the monuments of the 
peninsula form a gauge of Egyptian unity and prosperity. When the 
central power in the valley of the Nile is strong, the rulers of Egypt 
extend their sphere of operations beyond the valley and draw wealth 
from distant Punt (S. Arabia or Somaliland?) or from Sinai: when 
foreign invasion or the triumph of the local aristocracy of the nomes 
has broken the authority of the central administration, Egypt's 
interests are once more confined to the Nile valley, and there are no 
monuments in Sinai to commemorate the enterprise of the Pharaohs. 
The Egyptian inscriptions in Sinai might thus form the text for a 
history of Egyptian economics. 

In discussing the date of the Hebrew exodus from Egypt Mr. Frank 
Knight in his surprising book, Nile and Jordan (London : Clarke, 1921, 
pp. xi+ 572), has based his conclusions on the period of 480 years, 
which according to 1 Kings vi. 1 had elapsed between the escape from 
Egypt and the building of Solomon’s temple: with a touching belief 
in the precise accuracy of a traditional chronology he dates the birth 
of Moses to the year 1525 B.c. and the Exodus to 1445 B.c. Thus 
the Pharaoh’s daughter of the Moses narrative is the princess who 
afterwards became the great queen Hatshepsut, the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression is Thotmes III, and Amenhotep II the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus (see chaps. xii and xiii). Miss Kckenstein does not feel 
bound to any literal acceptance of the 480 year period, but she, too, 
would place the Exodus in the 18th dynasty, and connects it with 
the reaction in favour of the older Egyptian religion which followed 
the overthrow of the reforms of Akhnaten. ‘The discovery within 
the temenos of the temple of Serabit of an inscribed limestone tablet 
with a figure of Ramses I, the founder of the 19th dynasty, in the 


1 W. M. Flinders Petrie : Rescarches in Sinai. London: Murray, 1906. 
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art style of Amarna—the capital of the heretic king—on which the 
Pharaoh is described as ‘‘ prince of every circuit of the Aten ’’—a 
term introduced by the reforming monarch—suggests that the ad- 
herents of Akhnaten “‘ after his downfall sought and found a refuge 
at the relatively remote centre of Serabit.’”’ Here Moses saw the 
vision of God in the Burning Bush; to this shrine with its ancient 
Semitic cult the Hebrews desired to go on pilgrimage; here Moses 
received the tablets of the Law. To Miss Eckenstein ‘“‘ Pharaoh’s 
daughter ”’ is one of the little daughters of Akhnaten (cf. N. de G. 
Davies in Journal of Egyptian Archeology, VII. (1921) pp. 1-7); 
the exodus would have taken place under one of his immediate suc- 
cessors, ‘“‘ perhaps under... Tut-ankhamen, c. 1353-1344, B.c.,” 
and would thus be dated to about 1350 B.c. Neither the argument 
of Mr. Knight nor of Miss Eckenstein, however, would seem adequate 
to cause us to abandon the traditional view that the Exodus forms 
part of the history of the 19th dynasty, that Ramses II was the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression and Merenptah the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. 

Miss Eckenstein’s attempts to locate the places mentioned in the 
wilderness wandering of the Hebrews do not, it must be confessed, 
appear any more convincing than the innumerable efforts of previous 
scholars. The theme might surely now be allowed to enjoy a close 

eriod. 

. In the chapter which follows on the Nabatzans more space might 
have been given to the extremely interesting Arabian campaign of 
Augustus in 25 B.c., and its economic basis more fully explained; at 
least the reader might have been referred to the admirable account 
of the campaign recently published by Lesquier.1 Miss Eckenstein 
describes the Semitic inscriptions which from the time of the pious 
pilgrim Atheria and the retired India merchant Cosmas have attracted 
the attention of visitors to Sinai—were they not written memorials 
of the desert sojourn of the Hebrews? The authoress attributes 
them to the herdsmen of camels “driven to pasture in the fruitful 
wadis which lay near the caravan routes.’’ She has not considered 
the objections raised by Moritz to this view, which was, I think, first 
propounded by Euting. Moritz in his work Der Sinaikult in heid- 
nischer Zeit,? to which Miss Eckenstein does not refer, would prefer 
to see in them votive inscriptions of pilgrims journeying along a 
processional route to a mountain sanctuary. There is no space here 
to recapitulate his argument, but he would seem to have established 
a strong case for his contention. 

Miss Eckenstein then deals with the hermits in Sinai and the 
writings of the hermits (chs. x—xi). It is a pity that no mention is 
made of the only general sketch known to me of the early days of 
Sinaitic monasticism, that of Stephan Schiwietz. Perhaps the his- 
torical student should have been given a clear warning of the doubtful 


1 Jean Lesquier: L’Armée romaine d’Egypte d’Auguste a Dioclétien = 
Mémoires . . . de V' Institut frangais d’archéologie orientale du Caire, Tome 41, 
Fase. I. Le Caire, 1918, pp. 9 sqq. 

2 Abhandlungen d. kgl. Gesellschaft der Wiss. zu Géttingen. Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
N.F. XVI., Abh. 2. Berlin: Weidmann, 1916, esp. p. 8. 

® S. Schiwietz : Das morgenlindische Ménchtum, Bd. 11. pp. 1-84. Maina : 
Kirchheim, 1913. I have not seen his article, Die altchristliche U'radition iiber 
can? Sinai und Kosmas Indikopleustes in Der Katholik, XXXVIII. Heft 7 
(1908), 
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character of some of our sources.1 The account of the Egyptian 
monk Ammonius is summarised (pp. 100 sqq.), and is dated to the 
patriarchate of Peter II of Alexandria, a.D. 372-380. Miss Smith- 
Lewis, in her edition of the Syriac translation of this account, suggested 
that ‘‘this massacre of the monks of Raithd might well happen in 
the first fervour of the Saracenic tribes after their conversion to Islam,”’ ? 
and would thus place it in the early years of the seventh century. 
But neither writer has referred to the Synaxarium of Constantinople, 
which dates the story to the reign of Diocletian, while a parallel text 
printed by Pére Delehaye in his Propyleum goes further and assigns 
it to the reign of Diocletian and to the time when Peter was Archbishop 
of Alexandria. It can thus hardly be doubted that “ the — holy 
president Peter’ of the account of Ammonius is the first bishop of 
Alexandria of that name.® 

In her sketch of Nilus the Ascete Miss Eckenstein does not refer 
to the long controversy which has rendered it essential to use the 
‘“‘ Narratio ”’ concerning the later barbarian attack upon the monks 
of Raiths with the greatest caution. Heussi has shown that the 
** Narratio,”’ as we possess it, is probably a “ conflation ”’ of two 
documents, and that the whole is modelled on the traditional form of 
the Greek romance. In this case a thorough critical examination of 
the literary character of the ‘‘ Narratio” should have preceded its 
use as a historical source. There is at least considerable doubt whether 
Nilus the Ascete had any connection with Sinai.‘ 

In ch. xii Miss Eckenstein gives an interesting account of the 
building of the monastery of the Bush by the order of Justinian; 
ch. xiii is devoted to the medizval legend of 8. Catherine of Alexandria 
and the translation of her body by angels to Mount Sinai®: ch. xiv 
treats of Sinai during the Crusades, and chs. xv and xvi deal with 
the accounts of medizval pilgrims to Sinai up to the fifteenth century. 
Her last chapter sketches the later history of the monastery: on this 
part of her work I am not capable of passing any judgment. The 
book closes with two brief paragraphs on Sinai during the war: the 
reader could have wished that these had been fuller; it would have 
been interesting to have compared the accounts of the operations 
published on the British side (e.g. W. T. Massey: The Desert Cam- 
paigns. Constable, 1918) with those of the Germans, such as Freiherr 
Kress von Kressenstein’s Die Kriegfiihrung in der Wiiste in Wiegand’s 


1 E.g. we may agree with Schiwietz that the Ammonius legend is not pure 
romance, but at the same time concur with Heussi in his judgment that “ die 
Einzelheiten sind ganz legendarisch.”” Cf. his Untersuchungen zu Nilus dem 
Asketen, Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1917(= Texte und Untersuchungen, etc., edd. 
Harnack and Schmidt, Bd. 42, Heft 2), p. 147. 

2 Agnes Smith-Lewis: The Forty Martyrs of the Sinai Desert = Horae 
Semitice, Cambridge University Press, 1912, p. x. 

® Propyleum ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris: Synaxarium ecclesie Con- 
stantinopolitane. Bruxellis, 1902, coll. 389-391. Cf. Heussi: op. cit. pp. 
146 eqq. 

‘ Friedrich Degenhart : Der hl. Nilus Sinaita: Sein Leben und seine Lehre 
vom Mdénchtum (= Beitrdge zur Geschichte des alten Ménchtums und des Benedik- 
tinerordens, Heft VI). Miinster: Aschendorff, 1915. Karl Heussi: Nilus der 
Asket und der Uberfall der Ménche am Sinai. Neue Jahrbuecher fiir das klassiche 
Altertum, xxxvii. (1916), pp. 107-121: id., op. cit. m4, supra; especially pp. 
123-159. F. Degenhart: Neue Beitrdge zur Nilusforschung. Minster : 
Aschendorff, 1918. Karl Heussi: Das Nilusproblem, ete. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1921. 

* But note that the unnamed illustrious lady of Eusebius, H.Z. viii. 14 (not 
34, as on p. 139), is called Dorothea by Rufinus. 
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admirably illustrated work on Sinai, which is not mentioned by Miss 
Eckenstein.! It is somewhat surprising that no reference is made to 
Woolley’s study of the Sinai district in the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Annual for 1914-1915, or to K. Sethe’s important paper on Die neu- 
entdeckte Sinai-Schrift und die Entstehung der semitischen Schrift, in 
the Nachrichten of the Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften of Gottingen : 
Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1917, pp. 437-475.? 

From Sinai Mr. Bouchier’s Short History of Antioch takes us to 
Syria : in this pendant to his previous volume on the Roman province 
of Syria he traces the history of the city from 300 B.c. to a.p. 1268. 
Owing to the traditional custom of writing histories of Greece and 
histories of Rome, there is a constant danger that the continuity of 
the development of Hellenistic civilisation in the Near East should be 
obscured. Greek history still in so many text-books comes to an end 
with Alexander, and the Greek world only reappears when Rome 
begins her eastward advance. How in our practical experience as 
teachers we may best surmount this difficulty is a subject which needs 
careful discussion. Meanwhile a book which accentuates the con- 
tinuity of the history of East Mediterranean culture is doubly welcome : 
it can be cordially recommended, alike to the teacher and general 
reader. In the scheme of the book there is one addition which would 
have been welcome—a chapter upon the modern discussions upon 
Antioch as an art centre—as an intermediary between the East and 
the Mediterranean. Forster, the scholar who has devoted his life to 
the history of Antioch and to the edition of the works of her greatest 
pagan rhetorician, Libanius, once delivered a pleasing Festrede* on 
Antioch : it deserved a mention in the bibliography, and since Libanius 
is not an easy author, some of us might like to be reminded that there 
is a German translation with historical commentary of the greater 
part of the speech of Libanius in praise of Antioch.‘ I have not 
noticed any reference to Chapot’s important study of Seleucia, the 
port of Antioch. Antioch gave a nickname to the followers of Christ, 
and Christianity gave to Antioch a distinctive school of thought which 
it had previously lacked; for pagan Antioch was cosmopolitan—in 
Harnack’s words, “a city without an individual culture of its own 
—like New York.” * In Mr. Bouchier’s book is told the story of that 
capital of frivolous pleasure-seekers and wits, of adventurous mer- 


1 Theodor Wiegand: Sinai. = Wissenschafiliche Verdffenilichungen des 
deutsch-tiirkischen Denkmalschutzkommandos, Heft I. Berlin, 1920. 

2 Cf. A. H. Gardner and T. E. Peet: The Inscriptions of Sinai. Part I. 
Egypt Exploration Fund, London, 1917. W. V. Bissing: Die Datierung der 
Petrieschen Sinaiinschriften. Sitzungsberichte Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. Philos.— 
philol. u. hist. Klasse, 1920, No. 9. In a second edition a bibliography should 
be added. For Greyer on p. 98 n.* read Geyer; p. 99, is there any authority 
for 390 bishops at the Council of Nicea?; p. 114, the argument of Baumstark 
for a fourth-century date for the Peregrinatio Aitherie should be considered 
(Oriens Christianus, N.S. I. (1911), pp. 32-76); p. 132, “ Prof. Gardthausen of 
Oxford” I do not understand. When this review was already in type I learned 
from Miss Eckenstein that her book was written before the outbreak of war. 

a Richard Forster: Antiochia in Das Erbe der Antike. Breslau: Koebner, 


* Leo Hugi: Der Antiochikos des Libanios. Diss. Freiburg in der Schweiz. 
Solothurn, 1919. 
5 Victor Chapot: Séleucie de Piérie: Mémoires de la Société nationale des 
Antiquaires de France, \xvi. (1906), pp. 149-226. 
* Adolf von Harnack: Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums. Third ed. 
Leipzig : Hinrichs, 1915, Band II. p, 124, 
No. 25.—vo.. vit. E 
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chants, and of students of the life of the human Jesus: it is well 
worth reading. 
Norman H. Bayngs. 


Original Sources of English History. By L. F. Sauzman, M.A., F.S.A,. 
72 pp. 1921. Cambridge: Heffer. 3s. 


Most of those who give their best energies to historical work 
would readily admit, that their minds received their first direction 
towards those studies from some accident. One, whom I know, 
admits that the first stimulus came to him from an article in Cassell’s 
Popular Educator on Bushell’s case. Another allows that a desire 
to know the real character of Madame de Chevreuse led him from 
The Three Musketeers to a minute study of Calvinism in France, a 
curious starting-point for such a goal. If these are typical cases, 
and if it be true that devoted children are to be found searching 
silently for that great book in which Mr. Ibid has summed up all 
historical knowledge, Mr. Salzman may fairly hope that in this little 
book he has given the needed stimulus to the curious mind. Fortun- 
ate were the children who “ attended to ”’ these lectures; for they had 
the chance to carry away from them a sketch of the way in which 
historians work, an account of the discoveries that are hidden behind 
the text-books, and here and there to have put into their hands some 
of those tales that no one can forget, round which historical interests 
can cluster, live and grow. 

For the audience, to which Mr. Salzman was speaking, the book is, 
I think, admirable. I dare not speak more positively; for young 
students and teachers of history have a gulf between them, and even 
Mr. Salzman cannot always hope to bridge it. It would be easy for 
an untrained mind to misunderstand his statement that ‘‘ the only 
person who can know what happened is an eye-witness,’ and to evade 
subsequent instruction by an attitude of premature and contented 
scepticism. The distinction between Compilations and Records is 
tough meat for the beginner and not likely to please the advanced 
student; and the term “ Episodics”’ is likely to alarm both classes. 
But the young reader will probably avoid these calthrops, which 
mostly lie in the first lecture, and get on to the stories, and to the 
information that there are more to be had for the asking. And if a 
sceptic who has just been reading of ‘‘ ectoplasm ’’ may doubt whether 
Mr. Salzman’s view that we are less credulous than our ancestors is 
not a sanguine opinion, at any rate the instances with which he supports 
it are excellent reading; and that is the main thing. 

C. G. Crump. 


Liber Feodorum : The Book of Fees. Part I. a.p. 1198-1242. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 21s. net. 


Tue king’s need for every penny he could lay hands upon and the 
necessity for safeguarding his rights had among other effects that of 
making his officials devise some means of discovering quickly, without 
diving into boxes and bags, answers to the numerous conundrums of 
tenure and revenue that were constantly occurring. Throughout the 
thirteenth century returns and lists had been forthcoming from com- 
missioners on special inquests, from the Justices in Eyre as their 
capitula grew, and, above all, from the collectors of the successive 
feudal taxes, so that by the end of the period there had accumulated 
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at the Exchequer a mass of documents, of which certain originals and 

certain copies were deposited in the receptacle marked (it is conjectured) 
with the head of Nevill. In 1302 for the sake of convenience documents 
from Nevill’s Head were collected and transcribed into the Liber 
Feodorum, or, as it was from an early date alternately known, the 
Testa de Nevill, to be referred to like Domesday Book and (later on) 
the Red Book of the Exchequer when the Chancery asked the 
Exchequer for information about tenures. 

In 1807 the Record Commission produced as the ‘‘ Testa de Nevill ”’ 
an edition chaotic in arrangement and defective in text. This preserved 
the original arrangement of the material by counties, a division which 
caused the Edwardian scribe some confusion when he tried to classify 
the great Honours, or when in copying an Eyre roll he found on a 
single membrane matter relating to several counties. Its chronology 
was erroneous, for the important returns of the reigns of Richard I 
and John went unrecognised; and its text was a mechanical and not 
always accurate copy of the book of 1302. These defects are remedied 
in the new edition. The principal contents of the first volume are the 
inquiry into serjeanties in 1198, the inquiry into tenures and alienations 
in 1212 and 1227, the carucage of 1220, the aid for marrying the 
king’s sister, 1235-1236, and Swereford’s inquest into the lands of 
Normans and Bretons in 1237. The material has been arranged 
chronologically, so that returns and lists for each inquiry or collection 
have been grouped together under their respective dates, and the 
redistribution is explained by a careful key (p. xxvii). At the head of 
each group stands a short critical introduction to the particular set of 
documents, generally an illuminating little piece of historical scholar- 
ship, for which research students and teachers of constitutional history 
alike will bless the editor. The text has been corrected with laborious 
care by reference, wherever possible, to originals or their copies pre- 
served in the Public Record Office, under “ Exchequer K. R. Ser- 
jeanties,” or among the Miscellaneous Rolls of the Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer; and in some cases has been supplemented by im- 
portant relevant material omitted by the scribe in 1302, as e.g., 
for Berkshire (1220), p. 297, Lincolnshire (1226-1238), p. 364, various 
counties (1237), p. 616. In the next volume we are promised 
Appendices and an exhaustive Index. 

The result is an edition of value not merely for the genealogist and 
the feudal expert, but for any student interested in early English 
administration ; and the local historian will thank Mr. Crump and his 
associates for having saved him from the vagueness of the Abbot of 
St. Edmunds, who, when asked in 1236 the number and whereabouts 
of his East Anglian fiefs, replied, like many that grope in the edition 
of 1807, ‘‘ Deus novit ; nos autem ignoramus.”’ E. F. JAcos. 


A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation to the Disruption, 
1843. By Cuarues Sanrorp Terry, Litt.D. 1920. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 20s. 

A Short History of Scotland. By Cuartes Sanrorp Terry, Litt.D. 
1921. Cambridge Univ. Press. 7s. 6d 

The Social and Industrial History of Scotland from the Union to the 
Present Time. By James Mackinnon, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 1921. 
Longmans. 16s. 

Prorgssor TERRY has written the most adequate single-volume 

History of Scotland for the student and the general reader. He has 
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the gift of compression, and a certain deftness of phrase and graphic 
forcefulness which preserves the narrative from dullness. Ina volume 
of 650 pages, the avowed object of which is “ restatement rather than 
reconstruction,” it is the manner rather than the matter which calls 
for originality. In scope and arrangement, indeed, the book follows 
closely, perhaps too closely, the larger histories on which it is based. 
Professor Terry, however, has his own point of view, which finds 
characteristic expression in those aspects of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in which he is the recognised specialist. He is at 
his best, for example, in tracing the devious policy of James VI in 
his relations with the Kirk, the Protestant and the Catholic nobility, 
the Pope, the King of Spain and Elizabeth of England. In the religious 
controversies which constitute so much of Scottish history from 1603 
to 1689, Professor Terry’s sympathies lie with Episcopacy rather 
than Presbyterianism; but although his judgments are bound to 
provoke dissent, they can be challenged more on the ground of 
emphasis than of partisanship. The inadequate treatment of the 
economic development of Scotland after the ‘Forty-five is hardly in 
keeping with the sense of proportion displayed in the rest of the 
volume. To this, one of the main characteristics of the century, 
some three pages are devoted as compared with four assigned to 
minor song-writers. An excellent and novel feature is the collection 
of thirty-two genealogical tables of Scottish noble -families. 

The Short History is an abridgment of the larger work, “ suited to 
the requirements of middle and upper forms in schools, training 
colleges and similar institutions.” 

As might be inferred from Professor Terry’s and other general 
histories of Scotland, no subject offers a better field for research than 
its industrial history. Since the publication of Bremner’s [ndustries 
of Scotland, a series of newspaper articles reprinted in 1869, there has 
been no attempt to write a general economic history of Scotland. 
Books on particular subjects are also wanting. There are none, for 
example, on the history of agriculture, the mercantile system, or the 
industrial revolution. Under these conditions Professor Mackinnon’s 
courage is to be admired, and he is entitled to the praise assigned to 
a pioneer. But his treatment of the subject can hardly be deemed 
adequate. The book suffers from excessive subdivision. There are 
ten topics dealt with in Part I., which covers the eighteenth century, 
and seventeen in Part II., which brings the story down to the present 
day. Thus eight pages are allotted to agriculture and six to the rise 
of Scottish art in Part I. In Part II a section bearing the ambiguous 
title of ‘ Culture” gives in fourteen pages brief sketches of Scott, 
Carlyle and Stevenson, together with a chronicle of the periodical press. 
Such arrangement precludes the author from grouping the facts under 
suggestive generalisations and indicating causal connections. The 
introductions surveying the general features of each period extend to 
little more than a page. 

Professor Mackinnon disarms criticism by modestly professing 
“ only to give a review which, while intended for the general reader, 
as well as for teachers and students of Scottish history, may serve as 
an introduction to farther intensive study.” The value of the book 
lies in the large collection of facts not hitherto conveniently brought 
together—particularly those relating to the shipbuilding, engineering, 
textile, and secondary industries. 

H. W. MEIKLE. 
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Hamlet and the Scottish Succession: being an Examination of the 
Relations of the Play of “‘ Hamlet” to the Scottish Succession and 
the Hssex Conspiracy. By Litian WinsTaNLey. 1921. 188 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 10s. 


Miss WINSTANLEY applies to Shakespeare the treatment meted 
out to Euripides by Verrall, and argues that in many of his plays it 
is possible to detect a political meaning which would be patent to a 
contemporary audience, or at least to the enlightened. In her view, 
the play of Hamlet, though ostensibly based on an old Danish tale, 
deals in reality with certain dramatic events in Scottish history, and 
has for one of its ends the promotion of the Scottish claim to the 
English throne. When Shakespeare wrote “‘ Denmark,” therefore, 
he really meant ‘‘ Scotland,” but he was too great an artist to crowd 
into one play all the events of half a century. Instead, he telescoped 
into a dramatic whole the murder of Darnley in 1567, the insolences 
of mad Francis Bothwell some thirty years later, and the Essex 
émeute, which, as designed to further the Scottish candidature, attached 
itself naturally to these purely Scottish episodes. 

Now, no one would deny that contemporary history stole into the 
pages of Shakespeare, and as the “players” admired the martial 
Essex, and disliked mean Cecil, one may well expect to find in a play 
of 1601 (p. 33) some laudation of the dead earl, and some side-strokes 
at the triumphant secretary. It is long since Malone conjectured 
that Horatio’s speech over dead Hamlet was an echo of Essex’s dying 
speech; it is generally admitted that the “ inhibition ” of the actors 
in the play, ‘‘ by means of the late innovation,” refers to the disgrace 
of the players (who had produced Richard II), for their support of 
Essex’s rising, and it seems probable that the author is right when 
she connects “‘ Polonius ” with Burghley, that pompous balancer of 
arguments whose son went the pace in Paris. 

But even if it be freely admitted that Shakespeare did introduce 
current politics into his plays, and that he may have been specially 
interested in the wild drama of Scottish history, Miss Winstanley’s 
theory will still appear untenable. In the first place, it is quite 
unnecessary; the old Hystorie of Hamblet and Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy 
themselves would supply material enough for the genius of Shakespeare 
to build upon. In the second place, it involves all kinds of incon- 
sistencies, notably the binding up into one “‘ character ’’ of personalities 
fundamentally incompatible. We are asked to believe that Polonius 
represents both rash Italian Rizzio and cautious English Burghley; 
that in “ Hamlet ”’ unite not only valorous Essex and timid James, 
but also the “ young fool” Darnley, and ‘“‘ Mezcenas ”’ Southampton ; 
whilst ‘‘ Claudius ” doubles the parts of the two Bothwells, ambitious 
Hepburn and inconsequent Stewart, whose main point of similarity 
is a certain dashing gallantry which ‘‘ Claudius” certainly lacked. 
Lastly, as might be expected of a theory so irrelevant and so incon- 
sistent, the historical foundation on which it rests is unsound. The 
author’s latinity is dubious (p. 35), her facts are not always—though 
usually—correct, and her interpretation of the facts reveals a lack of 
historical sense. 

Much is made, for example, of the fact that the players produced 
Richard II in support of Essex’s rising; but no attention is paid to the 
corollary that if Essex was cast for the part of Bolingbroke, his object 
must have been to gain a crown for himself, and not to further the claims 
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of James. Again, it is frequently assumed, with no attempt at proof, 
that Shakespeare had access to information which was then secret, and 
that he knew stories which, though possibly common talk at the time, 
did not find their way into print till long after he was dead. The 
argument, for example, that Hamlet’s epitaph on Polonius (p. 113) 
is a recollection of the epitaph pronounced on Rizzio by the porter 
—strictly the porter’s servant—at Holyrood, rests on the supposition 
that Shakespeare knew a story which was not printed in full till 1699, 
and not at all till 1652. And in any case the only point of resemblance 
between the remarks of the porter and those of the prince lies in the 
word “ knave.” 

Now as the burden of the book lies in the production of parallels 
between certain passages of the play and certain events in Scottish 
history, it is obvious that with such methods Miss Winstanley must 
fail to convince her readers. No real attempt has been made to find 
out what really happened in Scotland, still less to decide what version 
of the facts would probably come to Shakespeare’s ear. Events 
which were the loci communes of sixteenth-century history are con- 
stantly treated as if they were peculiar to selected countries or selected 
personages; thus the “ Denmark” of the play must be Scotland 
because it is a land of feudal anarchy, murder, conspiracy and religious 
dissension. The authorities quoted are not always appropriate, and 
even they are quoted only in convenient parts. The comparison 
between James VI and “ Hamlet,” for instance, is buttressed by 
citations from Sir Anthony Weldon. But Weldon was describing, 
not the young prince in Scotland, but the mature king in England; 
his book was not published till 1650, and if it had been quoted more 
fully the reader might have hesitated to accept Miss Winstanley’s 
dictum that James was free ‘‘ from the grosser vices.”’ It is true that 
in the Basilikon Doron and in the Counterblaste to Tobacco the Scottish 
Solomon denounced the “ beastlie vice” of “‘ drunkennesse ” “ the 
root of all sinnes”; but Weldon himself tells us that his Majesty 
was sometimes overtaken at Buckingham’s “ joviall suppers,” and 
according to his own account James spent his time in Denmark 
“ drinking and dryving out in the auld maner ” (1589-90). In these 
circumstances the attempt to bracket James and ‘“ Hamlet” as 
apostles of temperance is unfortunate. 

No less unfortunate is the attempt to associate the murder in the 
play with both the tragic end of Darnley and the premature death of 
Mary’s former husband, Francis II; for Darnley’s murder, far from 
being a profound secret (p. 53), was blatantly public, and whereas 
Claudius gained a crown by his crime, Mary was uncrowned by her 
husband’s death. 

And so with nearly every one of the author’s many parallels. At 
first sight rather attractive, they break down before historical inquiry, 
and in many cases all that remains is a comparison after the manner 
of Fluellen—Monmouth and Macedon, ‘‘ salmons in both.’ 

J. D. Mackie. 


Tudor Ideals. By Lewis EINSTEIN. xiii + 366'pp. 1921. Bell. 14s. 


Tus is a stimulating, thoughtful book. Mr. Einstein has read 
well, and he can be didactic without becoming prosy. He has the 
knack of choosing interesting topics, and he dwells by preference on 
the_brighter side of his subject. His ideals he arranges under four 
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main headings: first The Crown, then The Individual, then Life and 
Thought, finally The Enrichment of Life (e.g. Pleasures, Letters, the 
Sea, Nationalism, etc.). Under each main heading we find about a 
dozen ideals dealt with in as many chapters. 

Mr. Einstein’s first heading, the Crown, is of course the topic of 
chief interest. The Tudor tyranny was altogether sui generis, unlike 
what preceded, and necessarily ceasing when its creators passed away. 
Mr. Einstein, presupposing the ordinary events of our history, 
rearranges selected facts so as to illustrate a score of headings such 
as these: “ Title rests on Power,’ ‘‘ The Prince above the Law,” 
“The Importance of the Court,” ‘‘ Royal Supremacy,” “‘ Office and 
Corruption.” 

The first deficiency of which we become conscious as we read is 
that the author has attempted rather too much. Had he taken half 
or a third of the headings, and developed them two or three times as 
well, the work would have gained enormously, Next we notice that 
he is not very strong on the preceding age. No admiration for the 
age of chivalry, for the Cathedral builders, for the founders of our 
legal system, for the age of illuminated manuscripts, for the fathers 
of hymnology. The Middle Ages for him are—extinct, past or dead, 
amid “ the ruins of feudalism.”” This want of taste for the past has 
perhaps occasioned one of the author’s rare lapses: “‘ The system 
of Wards in Chancery arose from the slight value attached to human 
personality,’ words which surely do not argue a deep acquaintance 
with the origins of our constitution. But such slips occur seldom, and 
it seems ungracious to grumble at them, when they are so soon relieved 
by some other statement with which one cordially agrees. 

On the whole this book, if not above criticism, is thoroughly com- 
mendable, but we are disappointed with the notes. Always too brief 
to describe the source adequately, they are unfortunately banished 
to the end of the book; and reference back from the text is so com- 
plicated that readers will soon tire of continuing the task. 

J. H. Poien, S.J. 


Cosimo I, Duke of Florence. By Cectty Bootu. xv + 325pp. 1921. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 25s, 


A porRTRAIT study of the first Duke of Florence, now that con- 
temporary passions are forgotten, should be of peculiar interest. For 
long he was obscured so completely by the mists of hatred with which 
his political enemies enveloped him that he became an almost 
monstrous figure—a type of the Machiavellian wickedness and the 
ferocity of the Renascence tyrant. Modern study has revealed him 
as a man who in moral characteristics was almost as much above the 
level of his age as he was in political ability. In many respects he 
greatly resembled the first Cosimo of his name, though he was without 
the personal charm or the love of and generosity towards literary 
and artistic talent displayed by his greater namesake. Each pursued, 
with the same fixity of purpose, tenacity and political skill, the ambition 
for himself and for his family which was his ruling passion; each 
could show the same ruthlessness,—just as much as was needed for 
success, but never any unnecessary violence. The younger Cosimo 
was as much the disciple of Machiavelli as the older was his spiritual 
progenitor. Yet in each the baser qualities were partly redeemed by 
a patriotic ardour which placed Florence and her welfare high in their 
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aims, and by a desire for order, peace and good government which 
does much to excuse the means by which they were attained. Each 
achieved power at a time when Florence was distracted by faction 
within and danger without, and each believed with perfect truth 
that he himself was the man fitted to give her that internal and 
external peace which she needed. To the mind of each “the end 
justified the means.” While the older Cosimo gave Florence a voice 
in European politics, the younger protected her independence, almost 
alone among the Italian states, from the stultifying domination of 
Spain. 

: All these points, with reference to Duke Cosimo, are clearly brought 
out in Miss Booth’s book. Indeed, she takes somewhat unnecessary 
pains and a good deal of repetition to convince her readers, and the 
book would have gained by compression in this respect. Miss Booth 
is also rather prone to discursive passages about the emotions and 
motives of her characters which, however correct they may chance 
to be, must necessarily be purely speculative. Space might well 
have been saved, and would better have been devoted to a preliminary 
sketch of the political and social conditions of Italy in the early six- 
teenth century for the benefit of readers not already well acquainted 
with the history of the period, and to some more adequate account of 
the social, literary and artistic developments of Cosimo’s time. The 
most valuable parts of the book are the interesting history of Cosimo’s 
naval undertakings and a clear and unadorned account of his 
administrative methods and machinery in Chapter X. 

K. DorotHEa VERNON. 


Peace Handbooks.1 Edited by Sir Grorck ProtuEro. Vol. V (Nos. 
25-29). The Netherlands. H.M. Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts batch of handbooks, all dealing with the Netherlands regions, 
contains a good deal of useful information, but cannot be said to present 
any part of Netherlands history in a very striking, let alone in an 
original, way. The rather colourless accounts are on the whole 
thoroughly conventional. In a few instances the presentation of the 
facts could even be called out-of-date, or at least superficial. The 
books on Belgium and on Holland agree, for instance, in representing 
the provinces of Holland and Zeeland as having been from the outset 
of the sixteenth-century revolt in an entirely different position from 
the rest as regards religion; the truth being that Protestantism was 
distributed fairly evenly over the Southern and the Northern Nether- 
lands until the failure of the rebellion in the south (due, not to their 
more intense Catholicism, but to their less favourable strategical 
position) rooted it out there, while at the same time it was being 
strengthened by success in the north. The handbook on Holland, 
describing the decay of the Republic after the peace of Utrecht, 
ascribes it to ‘‘the lack of inspiring leadership, and hopeless decen- 
tralisation.” But inspiring leadership never fails a country unless 
something else is wrong with it, and the defects of the constitution 
of the Republic had existed in the seventeenth century without ham- 
stringing it as they did now. The much-abused “ burgher aristo- 
cracy”’ of eighteenth-century Holland would not have followed “a 
policy of non-intervention and peace at any price ” if the réle of a great 

1 The Handbooks can be obtained separately :—No. 25, Holland, 2s.; No. 26, 


Belgium, 5s.; No. 27, Luxemburg and Limburg, 1s: 6d.; No. 28, Question of the 
Scheldt, 6d.; No. 29, Neutrality of Belgium, 6d. 
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power, which Holland had acted for so long, had not really exhausted 
her, and if in particular her betrayal by the English Tory government 
had not robbed her of the fruits of victory at Utrecht and favoured 
the growth, and the growth in a westerly direction, of the new Northern- 
European power, Prussia. 

Conceived as these little books are, the absolute reliability of the 
facts which they give is the first thing one is entitled to expect. Unfor- 
tunately they contain quite a number of little errors. To mention 
only a few, it is quite incorrect to say (Holland, p. 22) that in 
1672 it was De Witt who sent Pieter de Groot to Louis XIV to 
supplicate for peace. De Witt, who would certainly have opposed that 
action, was at the moment disabled by an attempt on his life, and De 
Groot was sent in a most irregular way by an incomplete States- 
General against the protests of Amsterdam and some provinces. 
Heinsius and Slingelandt were not successive Grand Pensionaries 
(p. 29). It is unfair to the Belgian opposition to say that the eight 
articles of 1814 endeavoured “to place Dutch and Belgians on an 
absolute equality of privilege and opportunity” (p. 44), when the 
clause prescribing that the Belgians should be represented in Parlia- 
ment—‘‘ convenablement’’—was meant to obviate a proportional repre- 
sentation, which would have placed Belgian deputies in a considerable 
majority. A very bad blunder is the statement (p. 57) that Roman 
Catholics “‘for the first time since 1579 were given the rights of 
citizenship” in 1848. Absolute equality, for Jews and Christians 
of all denominations alike, had existed since 1795. On p. 64 the aim 
of the clerical parties with regard to education is incorrectly described 
as being “to resist the establishment of religious neutrality in the 
schools”; a more correct account of the position is given on p. 61. 

The handbook on Belgium, which includes a useful section on 
economic conditions, is decidedly better. I must point out, however, 
that the objection of the Belgian Catholics to the constitution of 1815 
was only that it established religious equality, not, as stated on p. 41, 
that it ‘‘ declared that the reigning sovereign must be a Protestant,” 
for this clause, which occurred in the Dutch Constitution of 1814, was 
naturally deleted when the union with Belgium was accomplished. 
On one point the book is consistently wrong, viz. on the language 
question. It is wrong, e.g., when it states (p. 8) that “ all over the 
Flemish area the towns have 20 to 40 per cent. who speak French,” 
the truth being that the percentage of habitual French speakers in 
the Flemish towns, apart from Brussels, varies between 1 and 5 per 
cent. It is also wrong when on p. 46 it asserts that French ‘‘ had been 
the official language of the country since Burgundian times.” The 
appendix on ‘‘ The Flemish Movement” (pp. 187-199) is surprisingly 
biased. Not only is it full of errors of fact (it is stated, e. g., that “ the 
Flemish-speaking provinces even in feudal times” never had “any 
connection with the German (Holy Roman) Empire’’; also, that the 
aim of the political agitation of the Flamingants “ was nothing less 
than the replacement of French by Flemish as the official language 
of Belgium,” the truth being, of course, that the Flamingants only 
fought for equality of Flemish with French), but it fails throughout to do 
justice to the Flamingant point of view, being entirely silent about the 
social and economic ideals of the movement and representing it as a 
racial war against the Walloons, when its aims are confined to putting 
right matters in Flanders itself, and in the central government as far 
as Flanders is concerned, 
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The three little books on Netherlandish problems are too brief for 
any but the baldest treatment of their subjects, but they are good 
summaries. It is surprising that in none of them (any more than 
in the Holland and Belgium booklets) is the important official 
Dutch publication of the Gedenkstukken, 1795-1840, by Dr. Colen- 
brander mentioned among the authorities. Even if the little book 
on the Neutrality of Belgium does not go into the early history of the 
subject, one would still expect to see Dollot’s Les origines de la neu- 
tralité de la Belgique mentioned in it. The argument by which the 
writer of ‘‘ The Question of the Scheldt ” seeks to prove Belgian writers 
wrong in asserting that the Dutch seventeenth-century policy with 
regard to that river was “ altogether selfish and unjustifiable,’ does 
not seem to me very convincing. Belgian writers, indeed, sometimes 
forget, when they denounce that policy, that the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries did not look upon such matters with our eyes, and that 
all political action ought to be judged according to its date. But to 
try and justify the closure of the Scheldt to the political morality of 
our generation seems to me absurd, and “ altogether selfish” that 
policy undoubtedly was. 

P. GEYL. 


History of Aurangzib. 1912-1919. 4 vols. 7s. 6d. each. Studies in 
Mughal India. 1919. 5s. Shivaji and his Times. 1919. 7s. 
By Prof. Japu Natu Sarkar, M.A. Calcutta: Sarkar (Long- 
mans). 


THESE works are a very important contribution to the history of 


India. Jadu Nath Sarkar may be called Primus in Indis as the user 
of Persian authorities for the history of India. He might also be 
styled the Bengalee Gibbon. His writings have not the wit and 
epigrammatic force of the recluse of Lausanne, but they are always to 
the point and full of information, and as Gibbon wrote of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, so Jadu Nath tells the tale of the 
Decline and Fall of the Indian Muhammadan Empire. All his books 
are good; but perhaps the best of them is the life and times of 
Shivaji. It is full of research, and gives a striking picture of that 
great event—the birth and development of the Mahratta nation. 
Unfortunately, as I think, it is marred by his neglect of that excellent 
historian, Khafi Khan, and his too rigorous exclusion of legends 
which seem to me to contain a core of truth. He makes the interesting 
remark (p. 25) that there is an exact parallel between the early career 
of Shiva and that of Sher Shah. They were both forsaken sons and 
both had to begin as brigands. But Sher Shah had a literary education 
and a better religion than that of the bloodthirsty Bhowani, and so, 
though as faithless as Shiva, he did not commit so many murders and 
rose higher than he in the political world. There is a Mahratta 
legend that Shiva was half a Rajput and that he could claim descent 
from the Ranas of Chitor, and even from that just king Nausherwan. 
Jadu Sarkar has omitted these references because, I suppose, they 
imply that Shiva was illegitimate. An ancestor of his had an intrigue 
with a Rajputni and had a son by her, and as rigid Hindus regard 
the progeny of two different castes as illegitimate even though the 
lady may be of higher rank than her husband,. they affect to 
despise them. But I should have thought that descent, even on the 
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wrong side of the blanket, from a Chitor family, would have been an 
honour to any man. 

Though Shiva’s father Shahji neglected him, Shiva seems to have 
been a very good son, for he exerted himself to free his father from a 
dangerous captivity, and succeeded, through the help of Murad Bakhsh, 
the youngest son of Shah Jehan. Shiva was more fortunate in his 
mother, who brought him up carefully, though she was ruthless to 
Afzal Khan. 

A French writer has said that under some governments, and in 
certain conditions of society, the only path to eminence is the way of 
the eagle or the way of the serpent. When Shiva grew up, almost 
the first thing that he did was to perpetrate three assassinations. 
This was the Javli affair, when Shiva procured the assassination of 
the Mores Chandra Rai and Surya Rai and of their agent, Hanumant 
Rao. On this point Jadu Sarkar is perfectly honest and emphatic. 
His words are, “‘ The acquisition of Javli was the result of deliberate 
murder and organised treachery. . . . Shiva’s power was then in its 
infancy, and he could not afford to be scrupulous.” And he pours 
just scorn on the Mahratta writers who have tried to excuse the 
crimes, and says, ‘‘ This last touch of infamy has been left to the 
present generation.” What a pity that in his contempt for Khafi 
Khan, and perhaps in his inborn dislike of Muhammadans and love 
for Hindus, he has not been equally just about the murder of Afzal 
Khan at Pratapgarh—the fourth murder, apparently, that Shiva com- 
mitted, and one in which he was the sole actor: he might have said, 
* Alone I did it,” as, I believe, Lord Hobhouse said about the Afghan 
war. There is a very full and accurate account of it by Khafi Khan, 
all the important part of which has been admirably translated in 
Elliot’s History of India (vol. vii. pp. 254-261). It is a pity that 
Jadu Nath did not study this more carefully. He disparages Khafi 
Khan because he wrote 108 years after the birth of Shivaji, and is 
‘‘ admittedly unreliable where he does not borrow ” (Shivaji, pp. 5-6). 
I do not know to whom the word “ admittedly ” refers. Erskine and 
Colonel Nassau Lees had a high opinion of Khafi Khan, and Elliot, or 
Dowson (vol. vii. p. 207), calls his work a highly esteemed history, 
and I find that even writers with Maratha prejudices are very glad to 
quote Khafi Khan when he says something good about Shiva. It is 
to him, I believe, that they owe the knowledge that Shiva, even in 
the excitement of victory, spared mosques and the honour of women 
(see also Jadu Nath’s Shivaji, p. 81). Khafi Khan served under 
Aurangzib in Western India and so had good opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge about Maratha matters. He was an intimate friend of the 
excellent second author or editor of the Massiv-ul-Umara. He was 
also a Persian and consequently a neutral, and if he has not spared 
Shiva, neither has he spared the English and the Portuguese. And it 
surely is absurd to disparage a historian because he wrote 108 years 
after one of his characters was born. If he had written without 
consulting all the sources available to him he might be justly con- 
demned. But he begins his narrative by saying, “ I now relate what 
I have heard from trusty men of the Deccan, and of the Mahratta 
race.” And what could Herodotus and Thucydides have done more ? 
There were no books available and oral information was indispensable. 

How does Jadu Nath venture to assert that Khafi Khan says that 
both Afzal and Shiva came to the conference unarmed? What Khafi 
Khan says is that Shiva killed Afzal with a weapon hidden under his 
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sleeve. What authority has he for the statement that the Queen- 
mother of the Bijapur king instructed Afzal Khan to murder Shiva if 
necessary? Afzal Khan (whose real name was Abdullah Bhatari) 
certainly did not intend to murder Shiva when he left Bijapur, for he 
was only a servant, and his boast was that he would bring Shiva to 
court as a prisoner. I daresay if Shiva had been brought there he 
would have had a difficulty in getting away again, just as he had after 
going to Agra. But certainly there was no design to murder him at 
Pratapgarh. Afzal wanted to show him as a trophy. Some Mahratta 
writers describe Afzal as a man of gigantic stature and strength; but 
whatever he may have been in his youth, he was now an old man and 
so weak that he had to be carried in his palanquin to the place of 
meeting. Shiva, on the other hand, was in the prime of life and 
agility. It is significant of Shiva’s intentions that he was accompanied 
to the tent or bungalow where the meeting was to be held by a 
swordsman and by Shambhuji Khavyji, the murderer of Hanumant Rao 
More. From disparaging and ignoring Khafi Khan, Jadu Nath has 
omitted the picturesque touch that Shiva when entering the tent or 
bungalow stationed a trumpeter on the steps outside, and bade him 
sound his instrument as soon as the murder of Afzal was committed. 
I accept this story, for it is clear that the sounding of a trumpet to 
summon the thousands who were lurking in the neighbouring jungle 
was a most essential part of the plan. 

There is a striking resemblance between Shiva’s Killing of Afzal, 
and Ehud’s killing of Eglon, King of Moab (Judges iii.); and in both 
cases a trumpet was blown. The result too was similar, for in both 
cases a nation was freed and the land had rest for eighty years. Jadu 
Nath, moreover, admits that a signal of victory was given, though his 
words are languid and want the Mahratta dash: “‘ Freed from danger, 
Shivaji and his two comrades made their way to the summit of 
Pratapgarh, and fired a cannon” (p. 79). Shiva, to do him justice, 
was not much concerned about his own danger. 

If one may venture to say anything against our brilliant and 
popular Prince of Wales’s behaviour in India, I think that it was 
rather a pity that he was present at the Poonah celebrations in 
Shivaji’s honour! Shiva was a genius and a patriot, and did a great 
work for his people, but one must say of him that he was, like Rob 
Roy and other brigands, too bad for blessing even if he was too good 
for banning. Educated Muhammadans in Poonah must have known 
the story, and they could hardly approve of the assassination of their 
co-religionist. 

I have now no space to speak of Jadu Nath’s other volumes. But 
they are all good, and reflect the highest credit on their author. It is 
pleasant to think that England and its Government have had some 
share in producing such a man of wide knowledge and untiring 
industry as Jadu Nath; Dr. Duff and a succession of able Directors 
of Education have done much for Bengal and Bihar. 

Jadu Nath has spent his life as a provincial schoolmaster, but he 
has been praised by scholars such as Vincent Smith and Denison 
Ross, and he would be entitled to say with Horace : 


* Multaque pars mei vitabit Libitinam.” 


I should add that the account of Aurangzib in the third and fourth 
volumes is exceptionally good, and that the campaign of the great 
Mir Jumla in Assam is very interesting, and gives many new facts, 
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derived from obscure and remote sources. Jadu Nath’s Bibliography, 
however, is not complete. I do not think he has referred to Stanley 
Lane Poole’s book on Aurangzib, and I wish he had made some 
mention of an Irishman’s (Colonel Meadows-Taylor) brilliant novels, 
Tara and Sita. Surely no other foreigner ever wrote such vivid and 
sympathetic books about Western India. 


H. BevERIDGE. 


The Relations of French and English Sociely (1763-1793). By C. H. 
LocxitT. 1920. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 

THE mutual influence of England and France in the eighteenth 
century is an important and attractive subject. Mr. Lockitt has 
embraced it with enthusiasm, he has read a great many books bearing 
upon it and he writes with ardour and freshness. But more reflection 
and criticism are needed to make his treatment adequate. Zeal for 
his thesis sometimes leads him to exaggerate. His parallel between 
England in 1770 and France in 1789 is not really close. He speaks 
of ‘‘the same brutality in the mob” (p. 7). But the London mob, 
even in its wildest outbreaks, was not bloodthirsty. That the best 
society in France became less exclusive in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century may have been partly due to English example, but 
it was still more the result of a cause operating in both countries, the 
steady growth of the middle class in wealth and refinement. Again, 
Mr. Lockitt, like so many other historians, takes the evidence of 
satirists and preachers far too seriously. They are, as a rule, indifferent 
to truth, and all their statements should be submitted to rigorous 
cross-examination. They have helped to involve him in self-con- 
tradiction, for in one passage he speaks of the years immediately 
preceding the Revolution as a time of singular profligacy both in France 
and in England, and in another passage describes them as a time of 
moral progress—probably the truer view. Mr. Lockitt goes beyond 
all bounds in supposing that the brief and superficial vogue of English 
tragedy in France contributed anything to the cruelty of the Revolu- 
tion. Civil discord in France has always been cruel; witness the 
strife of Burgundian with Armagnac in the fifteenth century, or the 
strife of Protestant with Catholic in the sixteenth. It is difficult not 
to smile when Mr. Lockitt writes (p. 53), “‘ The English influence per- 
vaded every aspect of manners; if French dragoons kill themselves, 
it is to be a P Anglaise.’ Whatever Frenchmen may have said in jest 
or earnest, Englishmen have not been particularly prone to suicide, 
and we doubt whether an authentic case of this sort of mimicry can 
be found. 

Apart from this tendency to exaggeration, Mr. Lockitt falls into 
occasional inaccuracies. Thus he quotes Harrington as an example 
of the “ self-satisfied eighteenth century” (p. 70). But the best- 
known Harrington lived in the seventeenth century. To speak of 
Hobbes as justifying revolution (p. 84) is strange when we reflect 
that the purpose of the Leviathan is to prove all revolt wicked and 
absurd. Hume would be more correctly described as an agnostic 
than as a deist (p. 89). Nor can we agree with Mr. Lockitt’s remark 
upon the French Economists, that they have the true Socialistic spirit 
(p. 80). They taught a doctrine of individual freedom and denounced - 
state interference. In spite of these blemishes of detail, Mr. Lockitt’s 
book is interesting and by careful revision might be made very useful. 

F. C. Monracue. 
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The Revolutionary Epoch, 1776-1848. By Atan F. Harrerstey. 
1919. Pietermaritzburg: Times Publishing Co. 


THE present volume is intended, not to supersede but to supple- 
ment old-fashioned text-books. It is meant for pupils who are 
finishing their school course or beginning their course at the University. 
The study of history, as heretofore conducted in schools, has laid too 
heavy a burthen upon the memory, while affording little stimulus to 
critical reason. Mr. Hattersley’s book is an attempt to apply the 
new method of teaching history advocated by himself and by Mr. 
Keatinge, the method of setting historical problems to be solved by 
the pupil. Thus at the end of each chapter come brief extracts from 
original authorities, suggesting certain problems, and followed by a 
list of books helpful in seeking a solution. The difficulties of the new 
method of teaching are aggravated in the present instance by the 
vast range of the subject. But the attempt at an improved method 
is ingenious and well worth making. Mr. Hattersley’s style is some- 
what careless. And how can he justify the statement (p. 25) that the 
highest posts in the army had been closed to the French aristocracy 
from the early years of Louis XIV? A long list of noble commanders- 
in-chief, competent or incompetent, at once occurs to the memory. 
‘““ New Zealanders’’ (p. 18) is a palpable misprint for “‘ New Eng- 
landers.”” These are mere matters of detail. We hope that this 
little book may fulfil its author’s purpose. ' 

F. C. Montaaue. 


Bernadotte and Napoleon. By the Right Hon. Sir DunBarR PLUNKET 
Barton, Bart., K.C. 1921. John Murray. £1 ls. 


In this interesting work Sir Dunbar Barton continues his life of 
Bernadotte from 1799 to 1810. Sir Dunbar has been Solicitor- 
General for, and a Judge of the High Court in, Ireland, and has there- 
fore more than one qualification for the task which he has under- 
taken. The condition of things in Ireland—especially of recent 
years—must have brought him in contact. with many persons whose 
psychology resembles Bernadotte’s. Besides consulting a large 
number of printed works, he has gone to the Foreign Office and 
examined a mass of unpublished material. His book ought to be 
carefully perused by serious students of the Napoleonic period. 
Through it one sees Napoleon from a new angle. 

It is, however, a pity that Sir Dunbar occasionally exhibits pre- 
judice against the Emperor, and against his ablest lieutenant, the 
patriotic and very hard-working Davout. For example, his 
argument that Napoleon treated Bernadotte badly in the Jena 
campaign—though, of course, it can be supported by considerable 
documentary evidence—is based on the assumptions that we know 
all that Napoleon knew about Bernadotte’s conduct and that the 
Emperor was deliberately unfair to him. As is well known, Bernadotte 
took no part in the Battle of Jena or in the Battle of Auerstadt, fought 
the same day by Davout. The latter’s and Bernadotte’s corps were 
at or round Naumburg the night before the battles. About 3 a.m. 
on the morning of the battles Davout received an Order through 
Berthier from Napoleon “ to go to Appolda and to fall on the enemy’s 
rear, if they should be engaged with us, as we expect they will... . 
If Marshal Bernadotte,” the Order proceeded, ‘‘ should be with you, 
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you might march together. But the Emperor hopes that he will 
be in the position which he has indicated to him at Dornburg.” 
Bernadotte had previously received orders to go to Dornburg. From 
the Order to Davout, which was at once communicated by Davout 
in writing to Bernadotte, it is quite clear that Napoleon expected 
to fight a battle the next day, and that, if Bernadotte was not at 
Dornburg but at Naumburg, that Bernadotte would fight in company 
with Davout. According to Sir Dunbar, however, “the message was 
not an unequivocal order to march with Davout, still less to support 
him, least of all to support him on the field of battle of Auerstadt.’’ 
The message was certainly not an ‘“ unequivocal order,’ but it 
showed very plainly Napoleon’s ideas, and a general of Bernadotte’s 
talents and experience should have read it to mean that Davout in 
the coming battle was to have Bernadotte’s support. The previous 
Order to go to Dornburg was impliedly cancelled, and, by going to 
Dornburg, it is apparent that Bernadotte acted contrary to the 
spirit of Napoleon’s instructions. J. B. Rye. 





The Collected Papers of Sir A. W. Ward. Vols. i and ii (Historical), 
vol. v (Travel and Miscellaneous). 1921. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. i and ii, 48s.; v, 36s. 


THE Master of Peterhouse is the “Grand old Man” of English 
scholarship. How much we owe to a life dedicated to learning and 
educational administration will scarcely be realised till the full record 
of our times is written. He is one of the last of those men of letters 
who, seemingly endowed with energy and capacity unknown to our 
generation, can move at will over many and various fields of learning. 
The Master may perhaps be remembered first of all as the editor of 
two immensely important and successful publications, which have hewn 
broad paths for others to follow through the ever-growing mass of 
material relating to Modern History and English Literature. He will 
also be remembered by many as the inspired and inspiring head of Owens 
College and the indefatigable and revered figure at Cambridge. But 
his own personal contributions to history have also a unique value, 
and the Cambridge University Press is to be congratulated on adding 
to his published works, in five volumes, of which three lie before us, 
the Master’s own selection of what he would like to be considered as 
most permanent among the miscellaneous contributions to literature 
and learning which he has made during his long life of never-ceasing 
study and research. 

A few titles taken at random show the scope and character of the 
historical volumes: ‘‘ Roman Manners under the Early Emperors,” 
“The Hanseatic League,’”’ ‘‘ Elizabeth Princess Palatine,” ‘“‘ The 
Great Elector,” ‘‘ The Second Partition of Poland,” ‘‘ The Hohenlohe 
Memoirs.” The fifth volume is even more various: sometimes 
personal and reminiscent, sometimes enunciating the profounder 
judgments of the publicist; generally grave and reflective, but often 
touched with a delightful humour and gaiety, as in the delightful 
Pi-Pa-Ki written in 1879. It would be impertinent and superfluous 
to attempt to appraise or criticise; but not the least interesting part 
of the collection to the historian is the revelation of the Master’s own 
personality, always so receptive of new facts and ideas yet always 
distinguished by an unshakable fidelity to the principles of justice, 
humanity and broad common-sense. Many of the essays were 
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written so long ago that they are contemporary authorities on sub- 
jects on which the mass of secondary authorities is already great, 
And if the predominating note is that of a liberal of the Victorian 
age, yet there is much that anticipates the most modern ideas, The 
Master wrote as long ago as 1875, “Shallowness comforted by 
inexperience, can alone venture on the assertion that questions of 
foreign policy may be solved as they arise, and that the lesser officials 
of our Foreign Department, at all events, may (after passing their 
more or less elementary examinations) be left to pick up their know- 
ledge as law students used to pick up theirs in Chambers; ”’ and he 
advocated the establishment in this country of an institution such as 
had then recently been set up at Paris. These papers are full of such 
practical reflections—the product of a great scholar’s observations 
during an active life which preceded and has survived the modern 
German Empire, and which has (to use the Master’s own words in 
painting a delicate historical portrait) ‘‘ preserved to the last that 
intellectual freshness and elasticity without which there is no profit 
either in length or fullness of life.” C, K. WEBSTER. 


The Constitution of the United Siates. By the Hon. Joun W. Davis. 
36 pp. 1921. Univ. of London Press. 1s. 6d. 


History of the United States from Hayes to McKinley, 1877-1896. By 
JAMES Forp Ruopes, LL.D., D.Litt. xiii + 484 pp. 1919. 
Macmillan. 188, 


Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States of the American 
Union ; an Analysis of Cases decided in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. By J. Brown Scorr, LL.D. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. xiii + 548 pp. 1919. Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


The Centennial History of Illinois, vol. v. By E. L. Bocart and J. M. 
MatHews. The Illinois Centennial Commission. 544 pp. 1920. 


Immigration and Americanisation. Ed. Pure Davis. xii + 770 pp. 
1920. Ginn. 17s. 6d. 

Freedom of Speech. By Z. Cuaren, Jr. vii + 431 pp. 1920. Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. $3°50. 

American History and Government. By M. P. ANDREWws. xii -- 528 pp. 
1921. Lippincott. 7s. 


Tue brochure by Mr. Davis is a lecture delivered at University Col- 
lege, London, in January 1921. Speaking in the character of an 
ambassador, he was primarily concerned to show the English sources 
of the American Constitution ; but of most value to English readers will 
be the summary within the compass of ten pages, of the history of the 
Federal Convention and of the essential characteristics of the Constitu- 
tion, and the insistence upon divided sovereignty as the kernel of 
the American system. 

Mr. Davis sought to stimulate our interest in American affairs. 
Dr. Rhodes comes to supply the consequent demand. It had been his 
original intention to close his History of the United States with the 
inauguration of Cleveland in 1885, but that plan was revised in the 
course of execution, and the work brought to an end with the conclusion 
in 1877 of the period of coercion which forms the epilogue of the Civil 
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War. He now gives us an eighth and additional volume covering the 
years 1877-1896. 

The reader will take up the book in the expectation of finding in it 
a guide to a synthetic view of this confused and difficult period. It 
must be confessed that he will be disappointed. Dr. Rhodes offers no 
suggestion of how we should approach the period, does not even indicate 
that these twenty years have any common and predominating interest. 
The narrative, it need scarcely be said, moves with ease and clarity, 
but the mere passage of events is “ dreary-swift with naught to travel 
to.” The fact is that no synthetic view of the period can be obtained 
until a vast amount of detail has been studied and digested, and that 
the volume before us is based very largely upon the volumes by Sparks 
and Dewey in Hart’s “ American Nation ”’ published in 1907. This 
material has been supplemented by memoranda prepared for the author 
by Mr. D. M. Matteson. Of the character of these memoranda we have 
only slight indications. But a footnote to the account of the strikes 
of 1877 seems to be a fair example. Dr. Rhodes writes :— 





*“My main authority for this account is a thesis prepared for me by D. M. 
Matteson based on the Report of the Committee appointed to Investigate the 
Railroad Riots, Message of the Governor of Pa., 1878; Report of the Adjutant- 
General of Pa. for 1877; Report of the Sec. of War, 1877; Parliament Papers, 
1877, Commercial, No. 22, vol. Ixxxiv. [c. 1853] (sic); Joseph A. Dacus, The 
Great Strike; Allan Pinkerton, Strikers, etc. ; Samuel C. Logan, A City’s Danger 
and Defense; Terence V. Powderly, Thirty Years of Labor; History of 
Scranton. For the strikes and riots in general | have read carefully the American 
correspondence and leader in the London Times, Aug. 23, 1877; Harper's Weekly, 
July 1877; Goldwin Smith, The Labour War in the United States, Contemporary 
Review, Sept. 1877; R. P. Porter, The Truth about the Strike, Galary, Dec. 
1877; Thomas A. Scott, The Recent Strike, North American Review, Sept. 
1877.” 


The account based upon this material occupies thirty-seven pages. 

This limited use of the material available, and the consequent 
failure to reveal any definite trend in events is most forcibly illustrated 
by the neglect of economic developments. The period is one of almost 
catastrophic economic change. And yet, while Dr. Rhodes can find 
space to devote three pages to the rather unpleasant surgical details 
of an operation for the removal of a cancer from the mouth of President 
Cleveland, and discusses, in the tradition of other American works, the 
personalities of party conventions at a length which to a foreigner 
seems disproportionate, except for sections upon trade and finance, 
and the railroad rate wars, and a brief chapter upon the Chinese ques- 
tion, the vast operation of economic and social development appears 
only when it is made manifest by strikes. And, moreover, in the 
treatment of these Dr. Rhodes shows a bias all the more notable since 
it is apparently entirely innocent. He calls attention to the responsi- 
bility of the railroad rate wars, with their consequent reductions in 
wages, for the outbreak of trouble in 1877, but from that point onwards 
he appears to regard labour agitation merely as a menace to society, 
and proper to the province of the policeman and the soldier. And as 
evidence of the negligible character of the socialist and communist 
movement as represented at a meeting in New York in July 1877, he is 
content to quote the report of the British Consul-General, that “ the 
meeting was a complete fiasco.” The inadequacy of such treatment 
may be further illustrated by his statement, in reference to the new use 
of the injunction adopted by Attorney- -General Olney in dealing with 
the Chicago railway strike of 1894, that “‘ 'To Clev eland and Olney we, 
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in this country of reverence for just decisions, owe a precedent of 
incalculable value,”’ without any reference to the fact that the precedent 
has been widely criticised, and that it was denounced as “ a new and 
highly dangerous form of oppression ” in the Democratic platform of 
1896. 

This must inevitably appear an ungrateful return for a book which 
will undoubtedly be read by many with great pleasure, but we are 
entitled to ask for more than has this time been vouchsafed to us. 
As a corrective to these partial views we have, in respect of material, 
Dr. Brown Scott’s book on the Supreme Court, the centennial History 
of Illinois, and Mr. Davis’s volume of studies on immigration; and in 
respect of opinion, Professor Chafee’s Freedom of Speech. 

The volume now published under the editorship of Dr. Brown 
Scott is supplementary to the two volumes entitled Judicial Settlement 
of Controversies between States of the American Union, published in 
1918. It is an analysis of the controversies and of the decrees of the 
Court, eliminating matter deemed irrelevant to the immediate purpose 
of setting before the public the experience of the United States as a 
guide in the institution of a Permanent Court of International Justice. 
It repeats that portion of the earlier volumes which dealt with the 
eighty controversies between states adjudicated upon between 1799 
and 1918, namely the bulk of Section VII, constituting the latter part 
of Vol. I and the whole of Vol. II, and merely summarises the earlier 
sections. But the material is now arranged upon an analytical instead 
of a chronological plan, and, by the elimination or explanation of 
technicalities, is rendered more easily comprehensible by a layman. 
While the new issue, therefore, will be useful to those who already 
possess the earlier volumes, it is also a unit in itself, and may be 
regarded as a popular edition of the bulkier work of 1918. 

Volume V of the Centennial History of Illinois covers the years 
1893 to 1918, and completes that work. It contains an elaborate 
survey of the economic, social, administrative and political develop- 
ment of the State, with supplementary chapters on the war by Professor 
A. C. Cole, and on arts and letters by Mr. H. B. Fuller. 

Immigration and Americanisation is a book of selections which 
seeks to cover the whole field of its subject. It is thus, although 
it contains a section specifically devoted to the history of immigration, 
rather a source-book for the future historian than a history in itself. 
The selections range from the personal recollections of the Professor 
of Applied Christianity at Grinnell College to the text of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917. 

Professor Chafee’s Freedom of Speech is also historical material 
rather than strictly an historical work. It is a very able, learned and 
trenchant attack upon the proceedings under the Espionage Acts of 
1917 and 1918, the deportations under the Alien Acts, the post bellum 
State legislation against anarchy and criminal syndicalism, and the 
expulsion of Berger from the House of Representatives, and of the five 
Socialist members from the New York Assembly. The problem, as 
Professor Chafee aptly puts it, is to invent a gun “ which will kill a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing and will not hit a sheep.”’ His conclusion is 
that the casualties among the sheep have been too heavy. This is not 
the proper place to discuss that question. But the book will be 
indispensable to any student of American political conditions during 
recent years. 

American History and Government is a text-book written upon the 
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pattern which seeks to include certain approved items of information 
whether they are really pertinent to the argument or not. Those which 
prove peculiarly refractory are relegated to notes at the end of each 
chapter. In respect to some of these there seems to be no good reason 
why they should have been elbowed out of the text; others savour of 
a supply to meet the demand, “ Write short notes on——.”’ Almost 
a quarter of the text is given to events since 1877, and the story is 
brought down to the Presidential election of 1920. 


H. Harte BeEtvor. 


A History of Persia. By Brig.-General Sir Percy Syxes, K.C.1.E., 
C.B., C.M.G. 2 vols.: xxvii + 560 + xix + 594 pp. Second 
Edition, 1921. Macmillan. £3 10s. 


Sir Percy Sykes deserves a tribute of gratitude from present and 
future friends of Persia, as well as from all who take an interest in the 
affairs of the Middle East, for the painstaking labours he has expended 
both on the original production and on the recent revision of what 
must become the standard history of Persia in our language. 

For the purpose of reviewing this work, it is necessary to consider 
separately the subject matter contained in the first eighty-three and 
that in the last seven chapters. The former deals with the history 
of Persia from ancient times down to the triumph of the constitutional 
movement by the deposition of Mahomed Ali Shah in the summer of 
1909; the latter with the history of Persia subsequent to that event. 
Of the former portion it is difficult, from the point of view of the his. 
torian, to speak in too high terms of praise, though possibly to the 
general reader the style may, at times, appear heavy. The depth of 
research displayed by Sir Percy Sykes, the careful extraction of all 
that is best from the works of both Persian and European writers on 
Persia, and the author’s own unrivalled experience and study of the 
country, all combine to render his history an invaluable book of 
reference which should be in the library of every lover of this 
most fascinating of Eastern lands. Persia, one of the cradles of 
our race, has, during her long life, gone through experiences and 
vicissitudes the sum of which constitutes a veritable treasure-house for 
the lover of romance and for the student of human psychology. In 
his history Sir Percy Sykes has presented to us the contents of this 
treasure-house in a concise and well-arranged form which cannot but 
appeal to those who peruse its pages, and which cannot fail, we hope, 
to arouse true sympathy for this ancient land, so sorely stricken in 
modern times by the relentless hand of fate. 

In the last seven chapters, dealing with recent events in Persia, 
the author evidently labours under those difficulties which must 
necessarily beset the path of every writer of contemporary history. 
It is always difficult to obtain an accurate account of what has occurred, 
or to form a balanced judgment on the action of individuals, till 
sufficient time has elapsed to allow of politics and diplomacy giving up 
their dead. And if this is true in the case of most countries, it is 
doubly so when dealing with a country like modern Persia, so dis- 
tracted by international rivalries, where events are veiled from the 
public eye by an unusually thick cloud of secret diplomacy, and where 
medieval intrigue still finds a soil in which it can flourish vigorously. 
In such circumstances all that the historian can do is to piece together 
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the various glimmerings of light that appear through the fog and 
endeavour to reconstruct therefrom a coherent whole. In the chapters 
dealing with recent events in Persia, ably though the piecing together 
has been done by the author, it is evident that the glimmerings of 
light have been insufficient to produce a result that can wholly satisfy 
the historian. To Britons who are interested in Persia, or in enter- 
prises in Persia, the outstanding fact of recent times is that Persian 
feeling for the British, which in the early days of the Persian revolution 
was one of respect and esteem for those whom they deemed their 
disinterested friends, those who had aided them in their constitutional 
struggle, has given place to the unprecedented outburst of anti- British 
hatred which occurred last year, and which is still manifesting itself 
in an endeavour to uproot all British enterprise and indeed anything 
savouring of Britain in the country. It is to the writings of those who 
deal with current events in Persia that one naturally looks for en- 
lightenment as to the causes of this inexplicable revulsion of feeling. 
The pages under review throw little light on the subject. British 
association and alliance with the Russians, the events of the Great 
War and the rise of Bolshevism have all, no doubt, played a part, but 
are, in themselves, insufficient to account for so great and apparently 
so uncalled-for a change of feeling on the part of Persians towards 
their would-be benefactors, which cannot but be disastrous to our 
interests in Persia and throughout the Middle East. 

In one other respect the chapters dealing with recent events give 
an impression of incompleteness. It is a military axiom that the 
commander of a large force should locate his headquarters at some 
point as nearly as possible equidistant from all parts of the line he is 
controlling, but not actually on the line itself. His mind is thereby 
freed from the tendency to become unduly engrossed wth occurrences 
in his immediate vicinity to the detriment of a balanced view of the 
situation as a whole. To a certain extent the same axiom may be said 
to be applicable to the historian. In the concluding chapters of this 
history the limelight appears to be turned rather strongly on to the 
area where the author himself took an important and distinguished 
part in the events of the time, with the result that what took place in 
other parts of Persia during this stormy and eventful period is rather 
thrown into shadow. The pages referring to the South Persia Rifles, 
a force raised and commanded by Sir Percy Sykes, constitute a very 
valuable contribution to history; but much of what is related there 
would find a more suitable place in a history of the S.P.R. than in 
one of the Persian Empire. Such a history has yet to be written, 
and is much needed to fill a gap in our knowledge of what took place 
in the Middle East during the Great War. 

The historian has necessarily to differentiate between works dealing 
with past events that have been written at a time when the author 
had at his disposal that fuller knowledge which time lays bare and 
that freedom of restraint which time renders possible, and those 
written by contemporary authors dealing with events of their own 
time. The value of the latter to the historian is not less than that of 
the former and may be greater, but the value is of a different kind. 
The first eighty-three chapters of Sir Percy Sykes’ history deserve a 
place of honour in the historian’s library of works of the first category. 
The value of the matter contained in the last seven chapters would 
have been enhanced to the historian had they been divorced from the 
main work and been expanded into a separate volume dealing fully 
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with the author’s personal experiences in the various important parts 
he played on the stage of recent events in Persia. In such form it is 
not too much to say that this volume would be worthy of as high a 
place among works of the second category mentioned above as the 
main part of the history is amongst those of the first category. 

W. E. R. Dickson. 


War Government of the British Dominions. By ArTHuUR BERRIEDALE 
Kerrn, D.C.L., D.Litt. 1921. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. (Clarendon Press.) 10s. 6d. 


THE editor’s Preface is difficult to follow, but it may be gathered 
from it that this very valuable book is one of a series of monographs 
on the war planned by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and “ consisting for the most part of unofficial yet authoritative 
statements, descriptive or historical, which may best be described as 
about halfway between memoirs and Blue-books.’”” The author’s 
much more concise Preface tells us that the work is “an attempt to 
describe the influence of the war on the activities of the Governments 
of the Dominions and on their relations to the Government of the 
United Kingdom. The question has been treated in the main in its 
political aspect.’’ The Editorial Board were fortunate in securing a 
book by Professor Keith. There is no higher living authority on the 
subject of the British Dominions and their constitutional relations to 
the Mother Country, and the present work, in full measure, embodies 
and illustrates his wealth of knowledge, mastery of detail, and clearness 
of statement. For all who care at all about the British Empire and 
its problems, this is a book of first-rate importance and abounding 
interest. There are of necessity points in it which admit of difference 
of opinion, and judgments on men and things which may or may not 
be called in question; but, taken as a whole, it is a masterly survey 
of the effect which the war produced upon the self-governing Dominions 
of the British Empire in their internal history and in their relations 
to the United Kingdom and to the Empire generally. The material 
is well arranged, chapter and verse are given for the statements made ; 
there is a good Bibliography and a full Index. The chapters on The 
Expeditionary Forces of the Dominions and on Dominion War Operations 
and Naval Defence make very good reading, and they illustrate the 
author’s impartiality of judgment. Thus his summary of the Military 
Contribution of the Dominions to the war, while doing full justice to 
their splendid military effort, effectively disposes of suggestions made 
from time to time during the war for political and anti-conscription 
purposes, that ‘‘the Dominions were being called upon unfairly to 
contribute towards defence, and that their troops were unduly exposed 
to losses and danger ”’; while, as regards the naval side of the war, 
he sums up that “for all practical purposes, the defence of these 
Dominions from naval attack by the enemy and the safety of the 
sea routes connecting them with the United Kingdom were dependent 
on the efforts of the Imperial Navy.” Earlier in the book he criticises 
very plainly, and with reason, some of the arguments used in Australia 
against conscription. “ Australia had sent more troops to the front 
proportionately than the United Kingdom—a grotesque absurdity ; 
Indian troops should be used—a suggestion coming with very bad 
grace from men who excluded Indians from the Commonwealth ; ” 
and later in the book he deals very faithfully with the claim to a 
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constitutional right to secede from the Empire put forward as against 
General Smuts by the extreme Dutch Nationalists in South Africa, 
Quoting the preambles of the Constitution Acts of the self-governing 
Dominions, he points out with irresistible clearness, very valuable 
because all can understand the argument, that “ Parliaments cannot 
destroy the fundamental conditions on which they exist.’”” While in 
this case an attempt was made in Nationalist quarters to magnify 
the power of the Dominion Legislatures, in another section of the 
book interesting and amusing illustrations are given of readiness from 
the same side to minimise the powers when it suited their purpose. 
In regard to the South African secession issue, the author comments 
strongly, but not too strongly, upon the assumption that this vital 
problem should be decided by electors alone, in other words almost 
entirely by white men alone, without consulting the vast majority 
of the native population and of the British Indians, who do not enjoy 
the franchise. If the voice of the natives and the coloured men is 
to be heard on a question on which coloured as well as white men 
should assuredly have a voice and be heard, there can be no doubt 
that the future of South Africa will be for all time within the Empire. 
This is on the assumption that the loyalty of the native races to the 
British Crown, which was so conspicuous in the war, is not in the days 
to come swamped by a wave of race antagonism to white men. In 
his last chapter Mr. Keith treats of the Dominions and Native Races, 
and emphasises that in the Union of South Africa “ the effects of the 
war on the native population have been far-reaching, and the results 
will deeply influence for all time the history of the country.” The 
natives were brought into partnership in the war; how can they with 
any justice be excluded from partnership now that the war is over ? 
So, no doubt, they argue, and so many thinking white men argue 
for them. The war widened their outlook, it implanted in them new 
desires, and awakened race consciousness is embittered by the tra- 
ditional, unaltered and reaffirmed Dutch attitude, which relegates 
them to permanent inferiority, and also by the attitude of white 
labour, which would confine the native workman to unskilled work. 

The most potent effect of the late war.upon mankind has been its 
accelerating and its equalising influence. In regard to relations 
between races, the equalising tendency has been most fruitful of 
possibilities for good or evil in the future, but in all directions the war 
has made for equality, and made for it at a greatly increased pace. 
It has made for it in races, in states, in classes, in sexes. The extra- 
ordinary progress made by the Women’s Franchise Movement, both 
at home and overseas, is an example, so is the whole-hearted recog- 
nition of—to quote Sir Robert Borden’s phrase—“ equality of nation- 
hood ” as between the United Kingdom and the Dominions. This 
last feature is abundantly illustrated by Mr. Keith, and illustrated 
in points calling for such close study and legal knowledge as he is 
well able to supply, as, for instance, the modifying of the constitutional 
position of Governors-General and Governors, and the growing disuse 
of the right of veto by the Imperial Government. The war has placed 
the coping-stone upon the national status of the Dominions, and 
cemented it in its place at this corner and at that. Equally, within 
each Dominion it has cemented nationhood. It is true that, especially 
in the two-nationality Dominions, it gave occasion for outbursts of 
racial or sectional bitterness, but its inevitable effect was to strengthen 
the Central Legislature, at the expense of State or Provincial authori- 
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ties, and, for the time being, to strengthen the Central Executive 
at the expense, but with the consent, of the Central Legislature. 
Recognition of the necessity for a common Defence force and a com- 
mon Defence policy was the most potent cause of Australian Federa- 
tion; when the war came, it was evident that the public safety 
demanded that the fullest powers should be entrusted to the Common- 
wealth Government, and in the other Dominions, in a greater or less 
degree, it was much the same. The need for united action was felt 
by all patriotic citizens to be paramount; united action meant a 
single paramount authority, and power once attracted to the centre 
is apt to stay. 

This, however, does not by any means imply greater centralisation 
in the British Empire as a whole. On the contrary, the war, with 
its sequel of the procedure in the peace negotiations and of the League 
of Nations, has probably given a death-blow to any scheme of the 
kind. We must recognise more and more clearly that the only solution 
is the existing fact, a League of Nations within the Empire. It is a 
little disappointing that Imperial co-operation, which was so very close 
and intimate during the war, has somewhat cooled down. For instance, 
the plan of having resident Dominion Ministers in London to keep in 
touch with foreign policy has, as Mr. Keith points out, made no 
progress. But after all it is only a natural outcome of the war, 
reaction from over-strain. The Dominions are busy in healing their 
own wounds and repairing their own houses. A few more years 
must pass before we can really judge to what extent United Empire 
has gained or lost by the war. 

In conclusion, special attention may be called to the chapter on 
The Mandatory System and the Mandated Territories—a very excellent 
and lucid account of a subject which somewhat lends itself to 
misunderstanding. C. P. Lucas. 


The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High Schools. By 
Prof. R. M. Tryon, Univ. of Chicago. Ginn. 8s. 6d. 

Report on the Position of History in the Secondary and Higher Grade 
Schools of Scotland. By a Committee of the Historical Association 
of Scotland (Secretary, W. R. Cooprr, George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh). ls. net. 


History the Teacher. By F. J. Govtp. 1921. Methuen. 4s. 


PROFESSOR TRYON’S elaborate treatise on the methods of teaching 
history serves to show on the one hand how exhaustive an attention is 
paid in America to the art of pedagogy, and on the other hand how 
very different history teaching in the New World has become from its 
counterpart in the Old. Professor Tryon’s main contention is that 
“there is a technic of teaching history that can be mastered by a 
teacher and actually applied in directing the daily class-room activities, 
regardless of the content of the course.” In support of this thesis he 
examines in detail five methods of instruction, viz. (1) Lecture; (2) 
Text-book ; (3) Topical; (4) Source; and (5) Problem. He discovers 
some merit in all except the first, and indicates the sphere within 
which each will give ‘“ worth-while results.” But, whatever method 
be adopted, “‘ a study so teeming with life must be forcefully taught.” 
Lest, however, a feeble teacher should be discouraged, he adds that 
“by conscious striving a teacher whose recitations are lacking the 
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quality of force may in time acquire considerable skill in injecting this 
desirable quality into them.” 

The most curious feature of the book is undoubtedly the series of 
statistical tables in which the results of enormous investigations of 
pedagogical machinery are displayed. From Table I, which portrays 
“The Questioning Activity of Two High-School History Teachers,” 
we find that one managed to put 914 questions in 284 minutes, while the 
other achieved 998 in 305 minutes. Table IIT shows ‘‘ How High- 
School Pupils Study History,’ from which it appears that in one of 
the sections 43 per cent. ‘‘ use discrimination ” and 21 per cent. “ use 
maps.” Table III gives the ‘“ Approximate Quantity of Collateral 
Reading in Pages per Semester.” This varies from 0 to 3,500 in a 
return sent in by 244 schools. Table IV indicates ‘‘ Modes of Testing 
Collateral Reading.’’ Eight modes are recorded, among which 
‘* quizzes in class ’’ are found to be not so popular as might have been 
expected; only 43:4 per cent. of the teachers quiz in class. Table VI 
sets forth the ‘‘ Percentage of Concurrence of Teachers of History in 
aims listed in the Inquiry conducted by Dr. Leonard Koos.” 
Ten aims seem to Dr. Koos to cover the field of possible purpose 
in the teaching of history. None of the teachers actually investi- 
gated appear to be actuated by a single aim. The teachers of 
Ancient History are impelled, on the average, by 6°635 aims, of 
which the most powerful is the desire “ to cultivate the capacity of 
handling facts.” The teachers of American history are even more 
complex in their teleology: they are dominated, on the average, by 
7°049 aims, among which the wish “to promote good citizenship ”’ is 
chief. Table VII merely gives an analysis, in pages and percentages, 
of the contents of the fifteen leading text-books of American History. 
Table VIII presents an illuminating summary of “ Pupils’ Estimates of 
Teachers.” From this it appears that 94 per cent. of selected normal 
school-girls attribute “ kindness”’ to their history teachers; only 11 
per cent. credit them with ‘‘ preparation ”’ of their lessons, and none at 
all with “ clearness of explanation.”” Table [X depicts statistically the 
“Causes of Failure among Teachers.’’ There are 27 of them: they 
range in frequency and fatality from “ weakness in discipline ”’ to “‘ use 
of tobacco.”” The last table sets forth in long array the ‘“ Qualities 
which make an Effective Teacher and their Relative Importance.” 
There are 45 such qualities. The first and fundamental is “ general 
appearance’; the forty-fifth is ‘“ moral influence.” A number of 
edifying stories enliven Professor Tryon’s pages. One only can here 
be quoted. It is reported by Professor Muzzey. One of his colleagues 
“was trying to impress upon a class of Settlement boys the awful 
character of Nero. He told them how Nero had poisoned his courtiers, 
kicked his wife, killed his mother, and how he had longed to sever the 
heads of all his subjects with a single stroke of the axe. Then turning 
to Mike, to get his reaction, he asked, ‘ Well, Mike, what do you think 
of this man Nero?’ Mike roused himself sufficiently to drawl out, 
‘Huh, he never done nothing to me!’ ” 

The sixteen-page Report of the Scottish Historical Association is 
full of interesting information respecting the position of history in 
Schools and Colleges north of the Border. It shows that the status 
of history in that region is low; that ‘only eleven schools in all 
Scotland employ specialist teachers”’ in the subject; that it is no 
avenue to headships; that students trained in history in the Scottish 
Universities have to seek careers in England; that consequently 
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“the honours classes either remain stationary or show a falling-off in 
numbers, and are not attracting so large a proportion as formerly of 
the most gifted students ’’; and that “ less than two per cent. of the 
students in continuation classes take any form of history.” The 
disquieting revelations of the Report give point to a powerful plea which 
Professor Medley contributes as a preface. The evidence, he says, 
shows “a deplorable and even a dangerous callousness towards the 
most urgently needed subject of instruction at the present time. The 
basis of citizenship,’ he goes on to remark, “is not merely ethics or 
economics, as some seem to imagine: to the half-trained mind these 
may be positively dangerous, unless interpreted in the light of an 
intelligent knowledge of history.”’ 

Mr. F. J. Gould is well known as a zealous and high-minded 
moralist who, following the lead of August Comte, wishes to develop 
a religion of humanity to take the place of older faiths where and 
when they no longer command the assent necessary for their effective 
operation. The part which ecclesiastical history played in the 
educational scheme of medieval Catholicism he would assign to secular 
history in the educational scheme of the modern national State. He 
enlarges upon this idea, and illustrates it by a detailed syllabus of 
study, in the enthusiastic handbook for teachers now before us. 
“I propose,” he says, “‘ that history should form the central feature 
of the training of young citizenhood from the kindergarten years 
to the final studies of the university.” The history, however, to 
which he assigns this central position is an extremely wide, and 
indeed rather vague, subject. It would seem to include the whole 
range of human knowledge viewed chronologically. ‘“‘ The history 
which should take chief rank in education,’’ Mr. Gould admits, “‘ is 
the complete drama of industry, research, love of beauty, speech, 
politics, and visions of the future.’’ A history which comprises, 
amongst many other elements, ‘“ visions of the future,’ could not 
very well exclude anything ; and an education based on such a history 
could become whatever anyone might like to make it. Mr. Gould 
shows us in this book, by means of schemes of study and outline 
lessons, what he himself makes of it. He thus provides a most 
interesting fragment of scholastic autobiography. It may well 
inspire other keen and powerful individualists to attempt other 
experiments in education; but as a guide to the generality of teachers 
it is worse than useless. The moral of the book is, that to each and 
every teacher should be left as large an amount of freedom as possible 
to develop his own method of instruction and to accumulate his own 
material for edification; but that no teacher should be allowed to 
impose his peculiar inventions upon his fellows. 

F. J. C. HeEaRNsHAW. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


For some considerable time teachers of English History have felt 
the need of an account of life in pre-Roman Britain which would gather 
together into a reasonable compass the very considerable body of 
fresh knowledge that is scattered throughout the proceedings of 
archeological and other learned societies, and which would, above all, 
be free from the intricate technicalities in which archeologists seem 
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to delight. This need has been very largely met by Mr. Norman 
Ault’s book on Life in Ancient Britain (Longmans: sewn, 5s.; cloth, 
6s.). He has succeeded in producing a thoroughly interesting work in 
which he shows very considerable skill in welding together the frag- 
ments of evidence that have survived, so as to give his readers a good 
general view of the economic and social life of paleolithic, neolithic 
and Celtic man in Britain. Though occasionally, as was almost 
inevitable in a book for the general reader, Mr. Ault indulges in general- 
isations that are a little dangerous, his work seems, on the whole, to 
be commendably sound and cautious, and his illustrations are straight- 
forward drawings of what actually exists and not mere imaginative 
reconstructions. It is, however, to be regretted that he did not 
provide a short bibliography for the information of those who wish 
to study the subject more in detail. KE. R. A. 


Tue S.P.C.K. have made two useful additions to their series of 
Helps for Students of History (Nos. 42 and 45). The Cape Archivist, 
Mr. C. Graham Botha, contributes Records for the Early History of 
South Africa (1s.) which, after a brief summary of South African 
history, consists mainly of an abbreviation of the author’s A Brief 
Guide to the Various Classes of Records in the Cape Archives, 1652- 
1806; and Mr. C. 8S. S. Higham contributes The Colonial Entry-Books : 
a Brief Guide to the Colonial Records in the P.R.O. before 1696 (1s. 6d.), 
which should be very useful to students of English Colonial history. 


H: E. E. 


Ir the Rayleigh Lectures on History to the British Academy can 
maintain the level of those given in 1920 and 1921, Sir Charles Wake- 
field’s foundation will be well justified. No more stimulating pro- 
ductions, in their respective ways, could be found than The British 
Soldier and the Empire by the Hon. J. Fortescue, and The Elizabethans 
and the Empire by A. F. Pollard (Milford, 2s. and 1s. 6d.). It would 
seem that Mr. Fortescue does not strictly confine himself to his theme, 
which is to deal with soldiers of a type similar to that of Raleigh. 
Soldier authors are, indeed, dealt with in a masterly fashion; but 
the author’s interest in the more general subject of the British soldiers 
in history carries him away; and in the eloquent appreciation of 
men like Cromwell and Marlborough, of William Cobbett and, above 
all, of the British private soldier, we are travelling far from ground 
trod by Raleigh. No listener, however, or reader of the lecture will 
be likely to have wished it other than it was. 

Professor Pollard’s address contains that combination of learning 
and epigram which makes his writing so attractive. It is not neces- 
sary to accept all his conclusions. In discussing Raleigh’s position 
towards the prospective empire, room might have been found for 
his memorable statement, ‘“‘I shall yet live to see it (Virginia) an 
Inglishe nation’; and is it quite true that Raleigh ‘‘ abandoned 
the colonisation of Virginia to attempt the conquest of Guiana ’”’ ? 
He came to believe, rightly or wrongly, that the Spanish power could 
only be abated by a direct attack upon the sources of Spain’s riches, 
and that such abatement was a necessary condition precedent to 
successful colonisation. But was this to be guilty of “‘ perversion ”’ ? 
In one passage Professor Pollard quotes with apparent approval Sir 
J. Corbett’s strange statement that “the end of the war saw Spain 
far more powerful on the sea than when she began ”’; whilst farther 
on he says, ‘The war . . . established England’s command of the sea.” 
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In fact, whatever the number of her ships, Spain emerged from that 

war in morale a beaten Power. Otherwise how could she have tamely 

acquiesced in English expansion on the mainland of North America ? 
H. E. E. 


Mr. N. L. Hallward’s William Bolts (Cambridge University Press, 
15s.) throws considerable light upon the sordid story of the English in 
Bengal during the middle years of the eighteenth century, when, with 
a few honourable exceptions, the servants of the East India Company 
hastened to get rich, by foul means rather than by fair. The figure 
of Bolts himself is not without the attraction that attaches to an 
able, vigorous, and unscrupulous personality; while, as the virtual 
founder of the Austrian East India Company and the leader of its 
first venture, he is lifted for a time into an historical character of 
some importance. The volume consists largely of quotations from 
unpublished records, and these add very much to its interest and value, 
though the absence of detailed references to their sources is a draw- 
back. The author might have pushed his researches further with 
advantage, especially as regards the later portion of Bolts’ career. 
We should have been grateful for a map, or at least a fuller explanation 
of the numerous place-names that occur; and it seems a pity that 
the index is confined to personal names (and is by no means complete 
as regards those). rsa 


To his excellent series of reprints of works relating to India Mr. 
Humphrey Milford has added The Story of My Life, by Colonel Philip 
Meadows Taylor, edited afresh by Mr. Henry Bruce (16s.). As his 
well-known novels show, Meadows Taylor was a deft hand at a story; 
and in his own remarkable career he found excellent materials. 
Thrilling as are some of the incidents he relates, the chief interest of 
the volume lies in its modest record of the author’s achievements as 
an administrator, in which he had to improvise a system of land 
revenue, construct irrigation works and roads, and do many other 
technical things without any other guide than his own common-sense 
and quickness of perception. It is refreshing to note how grateful 
were the people to whom he gave these benefits, at great cost to himself 
and for a comparatively slight reward in a material sense. 

This edition is provided with two portraits of Meadows Taylor 
and an excellent map. Mr. Bruce has added an appreciative yet 
discriminating introduction and a number of useful notes. W. F. 


Mr. AND MRs. QUENNELL’S History of Everyday Things in England, 
Part II, 1500-1799 (Batsford, 8s. 6d.), is a continuation of the first 
part, which is already widely in use in schools. The preface should not 
be overlooked, for it reveals the secret of the authors’ success in their 
useful task. Musical instruments, beds, and firelocks prove almost as 
valuable teachers of history as mills and ships, and the letterpress 
is just as illuminating as the illustrations, which will be of especial 
help to teachers interested in the dramatic presentation of history, 
and to others who look for significant details in the architectural and 
artistic records of the past. As the price is necessarily rather high, it 
is good to know that the whole book is now being issued in six parts 
at 5s. each. 7. &. 


THE ‘“ Peace Handbooks’! on The Balkan States (vol. iii. Nos. 


1 For the plan of this series see History, vi. 57, 59. 
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15-18, 14s.; iv. Nos. 19-23, 15s.: H.M. Stationery Office) include those 
on Albania, Montenegro (Nos. 17, 19, 28. each), and Serbia (No. 20, 
2s. 6d.), which are exceptionally well done, being evidently based on 
the works of that well-known Balkan authority, Mr. William Miller. 
Others deal with The Eastern Question (No. 15, 3s. 6d.), Turkey in 
Europe (No. 16, 3s.), Greece (No. 18, 3s. 6d.), Macedonia (No. 21, 2s.), 
Bulgaria and Rumania (Nos. 22 and 23, 3s. each). The latter contains 
an important note on the Danube Question. mm We Ve Be 


Votume XXII, The Pacific Islands, of the “ Peace Handbooks ”’ 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 15s.), is made up of a particularly useful 
series of booklets. The first, Discoveries and Acquisitions in the 
Pacific (No. 139, 1s.), gives a brief but admirably clear account of the 
way in which territorial control over the islands has been assumed 
by various Powers, with extracts from the more important of the 
relevant treaties. The othersare Galapagos and Juan Fernandez 
Islands (140 and 143, 1s. 6d.); Malpelo, Cocos and Faster Islands (141 
and 142, ls. 6d.); British Possessions in Oceania (144, 38.); French 
Possessions (145, 1s. 6d.); Former German Possessions (146, 28. 6d.) ; 
and The New Hebrides (147, 1s.). These not merely give succinct 
accounts of the history of the groups, difficult to find elsewhere, but 
also describe their geographical conditions and their economic possi- 
bilities. In every case excellent short bibliographies are given. 
The cost of the whole volume is comparatively so small, and the 
authoritative character of the information given stands so high, that 
it would make a profitable investment for any school library. Tales 
of treasure-hunting on Cocos Islands and “ blackbirding’’ in the 
New Hebrides, of the buccaneers and of Robinson Crusoe, go far to 
refute the calumny that, like all official publications, these Handbooks 
are dull. A. P. N. 


Tue contents of Volume XIX, October 1920-—July 1921, of the 
Scottish Historical Review (Maclehose: 4s. a quarter), relate chiefly 
to Scottish affairs; but it includes some matter of a more general 
kind. Mr. Baird Smith contributes a note (October) on the use of 
the terminology of Roman Law in Scotland as early as the thirteenth 
century; Professor R. K. Hannay, two closely-documented articles 
on “ Parliament and General Council” (April), and on “ The Earl 
of Arran and Mary Queen of Scots” (July). The first is of great 
interest to students of the parallel assemblies in England, from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century, and of the “ conventions ”’ so 
important in Anglo-Scottish history during the seventeenth; the 
second throws much fresh light on the relations between England 
and Scotland from 1542 to 1566. Each of the four numbers has an 
article or a note on some matter concerning the hapless Queen. 
Dr. Walter W. Seton discusses (April) a new document elucidating 
the history of the Stuart papers at Windsor. There are notable 
reviews by Professor McKechnie of Professor Tout’s Administrative 
History of Medieval England (October), and Professor Pollard’s 
Evolution of Parliament (July), and by Mr. C. T. Atkinson of Mr. 
Fortescue’s History of the British Army (April). E. J. D. 
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with documentary appendices. Trans. 
by J. G. D’Arcy Paul and D. P. 
Myers. ix+271 pp. Harvard Univ. 
Press (Milford). 128. 6d. 

THe CHINO-JAPANESE TREATIES OF 
May 25th, 1915. 151 pp. THE 
TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS. Japan versus 
China. 178 pp. CHINA, THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THE ANGLO-JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE. 176 pp. By G. Z. Wood. 
F. H. Revell Co. $2. 

THe Emrtre at War. Edited for 
the Royal Colonial Institute by Sir 
Charles Lucas. Vol.I. Milford. 15s. 
(p. 851, 1921.) 

A History or 
By John Buchan. 
795, 1921.) 

LA D&FENSE DE LA POSITION FORTI- 
FIKE d’ANVERS EN 1914 (20 aodt— 
10 octobre). Par Lt.-Gén. Deguise. 
Brussels : Weissenbruch. 25f. (p. 
18.) 

QUATRE ANNEES DE COMMANDEMENT, 
1914-1918. Journal de compagne. 
Tome III. Par le Général Dubail. 
Paris: Fournier. 24f. (p. 34.) 

Dar FELDzUG DER 9 ARMEE gegen 
der Rumiinen und Russen, 1916-1917. 
Zweiter Teil. Von E. von Falken- 
hayn. Berlin: Mittler. 18m. (p. 2.) 

Dre MARZOFFENSIVE 1918. Strate- 
gie oder Taktik? Von O. Fehr. 
Leipzig: Koehler. (p. 866.) 

New Masters of THE Battic. By 
A. Ruhl. New York: Dutton. (p. 
867, 1921.) 

L’EVOLUTION ACTUELLE DU _ Bot- 
CHEVISME Russe. Par Simon Zagor- 


GREAT War. 
258. (p. 


THE 
Nelson. 


sky. Préface de E. Vandervelde. 
Paris: Povolozky. 6f. 50c. (p. 93.) 

OcHERKI Russkoy Smuty (Outlines 
of the Russian Turmoil). Pt. I., Vols. 
I. and II. By Gen. A. I. Denikin. 
Paris: Povolozky. (p. 67 and p. 84.) 

IsvortyA Vroroy Russkoy ReEvo- 
LIuT2IL (History of the Second Russian 
Revolution). Vol. 1., Pt. I. By P. N. 
Milyukov. Russian-Bulgarian Press. 
London: Jashke. 68. 6d. (p. 116.) 

THe TurKs AND Europe. By 
Gaston Gaillard. vi+408 pp. Murby. 
128. 6d. (p. 18.) 

THe SrrvuecGtE FOR POWER IN 
Europe, 1917-1921. An outline sur- 
vey of the Central States and Russia. 
By L. Haden Guest. 318pp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 16s. (p. 795, 1921.) 

A ReEvISION OF THE TREATY. A 
sequel to the economic consequences 
of the Peace. By J. M. Keynes. 
viili+223 pp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
(p. 35.) 

THe LITHUANIAN-POLISH DISPUTE 
as laid before the Second Assembly of 
the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1921, by the Lithuanian Delegation. 
101 pp. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
(p. 879, 1921.) 

TREATY BETWEEN THE PRINCIPAL 
ALLIED AND ASSOCIATED POWERS AND 
PoLAND, ROUMANIA AND SERB-CROAT- 
SLOVENE STATE AND THE CZECHO- 
Stovak State. Treaty Series No. 20. 
Cmd. 1548. H.M.Stationery Office. 4d. 

L’EvuROPA SENZA PACE. Di Fran- 
cesco Nitti. Florence: Bemporad. 
(Truslove and Hanson.) 10/. (p. 850.) 
English Trans. PEACELEss EUROPE. 
xvi+292. Cassell. 12s. 

UNIVERSITIES OF THE EMPIRE, 
Second Congress, 1921. Report, ed. 
by Alex. Hill. Bell. 21s. (p. 20.) 
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BLECHINGLEY: a Parish History. 
By U. Lambert. Illustrated. Two Vols. 
I., xx + 332 + viii + 333-642 pp. 
Mitchell, Hughes, and Clarke. £5 5s. 
(p. 105.) 

Court Rots oF THE BoRoUGH OF 
CotcuEsTEeR. Vol. I. (1310—-1352). 
Trans. by I. H. Jeayes. With Intro. 
etc., by W. G. Benham. xxxiii+242 
pp. Colchester Town Council. £2 2s. 
(p. 122.) 

ABSTRACTS OF WILLS RELATING TO 
Wattuamstow, Co. Essex (1335- 
1559). By G. S. Fry. vi+44 pp. 
Walthamstow Antiquarian Society. 
7s. 6d. 

Diocesis HEREFORDENSIS. Regis- 
trum Caroli Bothe, Registrum Edwardi 
Foxe, Registrum Edmundi Boner. Ed. 
by A. T. Bannister. Part LXVIII. 


xvi+396 pp. Canterbury and York 
Society. 
THe Rep RecIstER oF KING’s 


Lynn. Trans. by R. F. Isaacson. 
Ed. by H. Ingleby. Vol. II. vii+227 
+46 pp. King’s Lynn: Thew and Son. 
Tue Recorps or St. BartTHoLo- 
MEW’s Priory and of the Church and 
Parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
West Smithfield. By E. A. Webb. 
Two Vols. lvi+557-+xix+618 pp. 
Milford. 84s. (p. 101.) 
CHARTERHOUSE IN LONDON: Mon- 
astery, Mansion, Hospital, School. By 
G. S. Davies. xix+447 pp. Murray. 
25s. (p. 53.) 
CRIPPLEGATE. One of the twenty- 
six wards of the City of London. By 
Sir J. J. Baddeley. xx+339 pp. 
Private Circulation. (p. 149.) 
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Tae Ancient CoLLEGIATE CHURCH 
OF MANCHESTER, 1421-1921. (A Quin- 
centenary Celebration.) 236 pp. 
Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes. 
4s. 6d. 

Hampton Court, Hampton Wick, 
and Hampton-on-Thames Wills and 
Administrations. Compiled and edited 
by H. B. McEleney. The Genealogist. 
(p. 42.) 

Tae QuEEN’s CottEcE. By J. R. 
Magrath. Vol. I. xxxiii+360 pp. 
Vol. Il. xiv+439 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 42s. (p. 134.) 

DweEtty’s Parish Recorps. Vol. 
VIII (Somerset). Parish Registers, 
Vol. I., of Chipstable, Raddington, 
Kittisford, and Pitcombe. Compiled 
by E. Dwelly. x+314pp. Topsham, 
Devon: E. Dwelly. 16s. 

CALENDAR OF SOMERSET CUSTOMS, 
Superstitions, Weather-lore, etc. 
Western Gazette Office, Yeovil. 5s. 
(p. 638, 1921.) 

THE ParisH REGISTER OF SHEFFIELD 
IN THE County oF York. Part III. 
Burials, 1635 to 1653. Baptisms, 
Marriages, 1653 to 1686. Trans. and 
ed. by C. Drury and T. W. Hall. 
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300 pp. Hunter Archeological Society 
of Sheffield. 

MATERIAL FOR THE History or 
WINcoBANK, SHEFFIELD, 1523 to 1750. 
Gathered from the Wheat Collection 
at Sheffield. Compiled by T. W. 
Hall. vii+35 pp. Sheffield: J. W. 
Northend. 

MeMoRIALS OF CoPGROVE. To- 
gether with the Parish Registers from 
A.D. 1584-1790. By H. D. A. Major. 
xv+155 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. 
30s. (p. 879, 1921.) 

Tae Oxp DesesipE Roap (Aberdeen 
to Braemar). Its Course, History, 
and Associations. By G. M. Fraser. 
xv+260 pp. Aberdeen: Univ. Press, 
12s. 6d. (p. 7.) 

History or Guascow. By R. Ren- 
wick and Sir J. Lindsay. Vol. I., Pre- 
reformation period. lii+434 pp. Mac- 
Lehose Jackson. 25s. (p. 780, 1921.) 

THE County oF LONDONDERRY in 
three Centuries. By J. W. Kernohan. 
The Author, 115 Park Road, Belfast. 
(p. 101.) 

History oF MONAGHAN FoR Two 
Hunprep YEARS, 1660-1860. By D. 
C. Rushe. 359 pp.. W. Tempest. 


C. 8. P. 






























































